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The First Five Years of the Railroad Era. 
(Copyright 1884 ) 

{The article that follows had its origin in my having 
accepted the special invitation of the Commissioners of the 
‘* National Exposition of Railway Appliances,” to be held in 
Chicago in June, 1883, to visit the exhibition, and at the 
appropriate time present such reference to early railroad 
development as circumstances permitted. My friends of the 
Railroad Gazette informed me that in such event they 
would have stenograpkic notes taken for a report that 
would appear in their paper. 

When the time came, circumstances did not permit so full 
a presentation as the sub- 
ject called for, and on the 
receipt of the report pre- 
pared for the Gazette I de- 
cided to make it more 
complete, and that what 
was thus summarily pre- 
sented might meet the eyes 
of many to whom it would 
be of interest in this land, 
where the railroad era has 
perbaps its greatest devel- 
opment, to have it also be- 
fore the public in pamphlet 
form. HoRATIO ALLEN. 

HoMEWoop, 

South Orange, N. J.] 








By the railroad era is 
meant the era commencing 
with the permanent and 
successful use of the loco- 
motive on the Stockton & 
Darlington Railroad, in 
England, in the year 1825, 
that has seen within less 
than 60 years the iron track 
laid in so many Jands, on 
which locomotives are per- 
forming their great work in 
the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight. 

The time and circum- 
stances of the professional 
life of a civil engineer had 
placed me early in the field, 
as the era opened, and thus 
of necessity occurred a per- 
sonal knowledge of the very 
begiuning of the era in 
England as well as in this 
country. 

Although often requested, 
avd sometimes by formal 
resolutions of societies of 
which I have had the honor 
to be president, to commit 
to print what was on many 
occasions the subject of in- 
teresting reminiscences, I 
have omitted to this late 
day these summary state- 
ments, in part, perhaps, for 
the reason that they are in 
so much of a personal char- 
acter. 

But recently an occur- 
rence led me to put these 
reminiscences into some 
connected relation, which, 
being made more complete, 
the following pages are 
placed before the public. It 1s proposed to present the facts, 


occurrences, and decisions in their order of the five years 
that followed the introduction of the locomotive on the 
Stockton & Darlington road in England, in September, 
During that period was determined essentially the 


1825. 


The High-pressure Engine, the Non-condensing Engine, 
the Locomotive Engine.—It is remarkable that the condens- 
ing steam engine of Watt, being the subject of a patent, 
and its use only to be had on payment of a large patent fee, 
it was only when that patent was nearly at its close, 
that some one had the boldness to use steam of so great 
a pressure as to bid defiance to the resistance of the 
atmosphere, and to plan and build an engine of the extreme 
simplicity that is the case when the steam, on leaving the 
cylinder, forces the atmosphere out of its way and is con_ 
densed in the open air. About the year 1800, the boiler, 
engine and appurtenances that made the high-pressure 
engine, an engine that was to use steam of 50 lbs. pressure 
instead of 7 Ibs., and therefore relatively a high-pressure 
engine, was the subject of a patent issued to Trevithick 
and Vivian; and not long afterward a high-pressure engine, 
boiler and appurtenances were constructed and set to work. 
{hey were followed by the application of the high-pressure 
engine and boiler to turn the wheels of a carriage that 
carried boiler, engine, etc., the object being to use-steam 
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power applied to turn the wheels, and thereby haul other 
| carriages carrying loads. In plan and principle the parts 
and combinations included all that is essential to the loco- 
motive as a tractive mutive power. 

| But the results of the trials made were not of the charac- 








character of the development of the railroad era, in all of | ter to make the locomotive date from the time and acts of 


which this country took an early and active part. 


Trevithick and Vivian; and some years were to pass before 


As preliminary to setting forth what occurred in the | a locomotive built under the direction of George Stephenson 
period named it is of direct interest to go back to the inven- | was put to work on a mine railroad at Killingworth, uear 


tion that made a locomotive possible. 


The Condensing Steam-engine not the Locomotive Engine. 


| Newcastle. The Killingworth locomotive was the anteced- 
|ent of the locomotive put to work on the Stockton & Dar- 


—It will be recollected that the first use of steam to do work | lington road a quarter of a century after the high-pressure 
was in co-operation with the atmosphere to raise water from | engine of Trevithick and Vivian. 


the bottom of a mine, some 25 ft., and then to force the | 


water many more feet to the surface. 


The High-Pressure Engine and Locomotive Combination of 


| Oliver Evans, of Pa., U. S., 1776.—But before proceeding 


The successive improvements in this water-raising use of | to state what was done by Stephenson it is of interest on 


steam, in co-operation with the atmosphere, led, when the 
invention of Newcomen came into the hands of Watt, to the 


| this side of the Atlantic to refer to what was proposed, tried 
| and proved in relation to the high-pressure engine, and to 


condensing steam-engine. In that engine steam was used | the locomotive engine as a tractive power on a road by that 
at a pressure of only 7 lbs. to the square inch greater than | remarkable man, Oliver Evans, of Pennsylvaria. 


the pressure of the atmosphere, and water in large quantity | 


As early as i780, and before Watt had perfected and in- 


was necessary for condensing the steam. The condensing | troduced the condensing engine, Oliver Evans had matured 
steam-engine was therefore entirely inapplicable as a motive | his plan of a high-pressure engine, and had applied it to do 
power ona -ailroad. The locomotive, therefore, does not date | work as a stationary engine. 


back to the steam-engine as it came from the hands of Watt. | 


It is of interest to know that the boiler which Oliver 








Evans constructed and used was a multitubular boiler, but 
differing from the multitubular boiler now the established 
boiler of the locomotive, in the particular that in the Evans 
boiler the water was in the tubes, aud the products of 
combustion passed between the tubes, whereas in the present 
locomotive boiler the products of combustion pass through 
tne tubes and water surrounds them. What was accom- 
plished by Oliver Evans had all the elements of a permanent 
success. . 

Had Evans had a Bolton, as Watt had a co-operating 
Bolton, or a Pease, as George Stephenson had bis Pease as a 
co-operator, the high-pressure steam-engine, both as a sta- 
tionary and as a tractive motive power, would bave hada 
position from that time of great interest to this country, and 
through this country to thé world ; but no such aid coming 
from individual or state, vainly applied to, there is only the 
record of what might have been—another of the many cases 
where the inventor was ready, but the age was not. 

Stephenson’s Killingworth Locomotive, 1814.—In 1814 
George Stephenson placed on the mine railroad at Killing- 
worth, near Newcastle, a 
locomotive in all its essential 
parts and combinations. 

At that time the high- 
pressure engine had become 
known to such extent that 
Stephenson probably was 
not the inventor of the 
high-pressure engine, which 
formed so vital a part of his 
combination. 

Although in daily use for 
several years this locomo- 
tive did not attract atten- 
tion. Its inefficient opera- 
tion was due mainly to the 
use of a boiler of limited 
steam-making capacity. 

THE OPENING OF THE RAIL- 
ROAD ERA. 

Stephenson’s Stockton & 
Darlington Locomotive, 
September, 1825.—But the 
time came when the con- 
struction of the Stockton & 
Darlington Railroad, a 
coal-mine railroad, under 
the direction of Stephenson, 
afforded the opportunity 
for the locomotive, and with 
the opportunity came the 
co-operating man. That 
man was Pease, a member 
of the Society of Friends. 
Mr. Pease had a large in- 
terest in the Stockton & 
Darlington Railroad, and 
was so much impressed by 
the statement and explana- 
tion of Stephenson as to 
what was done and what 
might be done by the loco- 
motive, as a tractive mo- 
tive power, that, accom- 
panied by Stephenson, be 
went to the Killingworth 
mine railroad to inform 
himself as to the locomotive 
at work there. 

The result of this visit 
was that Mr. Pease, a friend 
of Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
Stephenson, united in pro- 
viding the money for the 
construction of the locomo- 
tive that was put to work 
on the Stockton & Darling- 
ton road in September, 
1825, aud its success opened 
the railroad era. 

The performance of this 
locomotive, although satis- 
factory to a great degree to the parties especially interested, 
again made known that the boiler was not yet of the 
steam-making capacity that could be had of a weight not 
exceeding the limit of weight admissible ona railroad. The 
attention thus excited had as one result the multitubular 
boiler, the invention of Mr. Booth, of the Liver- 
pool & Manchester road, then in process of construction, and 
also the boiler proposed by John U. Rastrick, of Stour- 
bridge, which may be called the many-flue boiler, using rivet- 
ed flues of as small diameter as could be made by riveting. 

In the year 1827 the locomotives on the Stockton & Dar- 
lington road were doing their daily work. The advocates 
of the locomotive as the future motive power were claiming 
the greater results that were to attend the use of boilers of 
greater efficiency in the locomotive. But as yet the ques- 
tion was a debatable one, and the extent to which it was 
debatable will be strikingly presented by two acts of great 
significance, which are made the more remarkable by the 
fact that George Stephenson had become the Chief Engineer 
of the Liverpool & Manchester Railroad, then in progress 
of construction. But it is to be recollected that George Ste- 
phenson bad not at that time risen to the position as an au- 
thority which he subsequently held. 

Anticipation inthe United States of the Coming Railroad 
Era in 1827.—The reference to what was done and what 
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was not done by the Liverpool & Manchester Railroad Com- 
pany is postponed at this state of questions to be decided, 
because tbe action of other parties came in at this time, 
which in its results is of special interest to this country. 

The reference to this action is of necessity personal, and it 
is to be borne in mind that it is only as matter of history 
that the successive statements that follow are made. 

During the years 1826 and 1827 the use of the locomotive 
on the Stockton & Darlington road had become known to 
many and especially to civil engineers in this country, and 
among others to myself, then a Resident Engineer on the line 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal, the great engineering en 
terprise of the time, the first of the great works, canal and 
railroad,that were to bring the anthracite coal of the valley 
of the Susquehanna into the valleys of the Delaware and of 
the Hudson, and to the ocean. 

Such consideration as was within my power led me toa 
decided conviction as to the future of the locomotive as the 
tractive motive power on railroads for general freight and 
passenger transportation, as it had begun to be for mine 
transportation. 

The same judgment as to the locomotive which I hold now 
1 beld then. A brief reference to the essential character of 

THE LOCOMOTIVE AS A TRACTIVE POWER, 
is not out of place in this reference to its introduction as the 
motive power on all railroads. 

A horse having the power of onward motion in himself, 
that power is used as a tractive power on a railroad, when 
the horse is by harness and traces connected with a railroad 
car, and the resistance of the car to onward motion being 
less than the power of the horse, onward motion takes place. 
How is it that the locomotive, by its steam-engines and 
combination with the iron rails, has the power of onward 
motion, and therewith becomes a tractive force? 

The reply to this question is not as simple and direct as it 
is usually considered to be; and as the full truth may be of 
interest to some readers the following statements are added 
as pertinent to the subject in hand. 

It is readily understood that if a locomotive is blocked up 
to a position at which the driving-wheels (the wheels on 
which the steam-engines act) are not incontact with the iron 
rail, and steam is let into the two steam cylinders, the two 
wheels will have rotary motion, and at great rate if desired. 

Such being the result of the operation of the steam-engines 
under the circumstances, suppose the locomotive to be 
lowered to the rails, and the weight of a large part of the 
locomotive, including boiler, engines, etc., rests on the rails 
through the driving-wheels, and that again steam is let into 
the cylinders ; there being no cars attached to the locomo- 
tive, the locomotive at once has onward motion. 

This onward motion is usually referred to the rotation of 
the driving-wheels, caused by the direct action on them of 
the two engines. 

This is only in part true, and attention is to be directed to 
the other cause of onward motion. 

When the crank-pin on the driving-wheel is on the upper 
half of one rotation, it is forced by the steam power acting 
on it to make that half rotation, and in consequence of that 
half rotation the locomotive bas a certain onward motion : 
but when tire crank-pin makes the lower half of the rota- 
tion the steam in the cylinder, acting direct on the cylinder 
head to cause onward motion, onward motion takes place ; 
and with it, of necessity, the onward motion of the locomo- 
tive which carries the cylinder ; and the locomotive having 
onward motion, the wheels that carry the locomotive of 
necessity have rotary motion. 

Thus, as a matter of fact, the onward motion for half of 
each rotation is caused by that half rotation, and the 
other half rotation is due to the onward motion of the 
locomotive. 

But a more important question remains to be answered, 
viz.: How is it that in either case onward motion of the 
locomotive takes place ? 

The reply is that when steam acts on the combination 
the motion yielding to its force can take place in one of two 
ways: 

1. The wheels may slip on the rails. 

2. The locomotive can have onward motion. 

To each of these motions there is a resistance. 

In the one, the resistance to slipping on the rail. 

In the other, the resistance of the locomotive and its train 
to onward motion. 

The word “slip” inadequately suggests the great resist- 
ance to slipping that is the case when the surface of the 
wheel is forced into contact with the surface of the rail by 
the weight of the boiler, engines, etc., of the locomotive. 
That weight often exceeds four tons to each wheel, or eight 
tons to the two wheels. The resistance to the slipping of 
the wheel under this great pressure is the same as the resist- 
ance to movement along the surface of the rail of eight tons 
of iron lying on the rail. 

Experiment had long ago determined that the resistance 
to the movement of iron resting on iron, the surfaces not 
lubricated, exceeded one-eighth the pressure on the bearing 
surface; that is, that one ton, suspended vertically and act- 
ing through a pulley to move eight tons horizontally, would 
be required to move the eight tons along the rail. 

The resistance to the onward motion of the locomotive 
and its train of cars can be expressed with equal definite- 
ness. Such being the relation of the two resistances, it is 
plain that as long as the resistance to onward motion of the 
locomotive is less than the resistance of the wheels to slip on 
the rail the locomotive and its train will have onward 
motion ; but if from any circumstance the resistance to 
onward motion becomes greater than the resistance of the 
wheels to slipping, then, of course, the wheels slip and the 
locomotive stands still—an occurrence which often meets 





the eye of the traveler when a train in motion on a level 
road commences the ascent of a rising grade for which the 
locomotive is not prepared. 

Early in the year 1827 I had givenall the attention that 
it was in my power to give, and having come to conclu- 
sions as to the locomotive that all subsequent experience has 
confirmed, and believing that the future of the civil engin- 
eer lay in a great and most attractive degree in the direc- 
tion of the coming railroad era, I decided to go to the only 
place where a locomotive was in daily operation and could 
be studied in all its practical details. 

Closing my service on the Delaware & Hudson Canal, 
some two months were appropriated to certain objects and 
interests, after which I was again in New York, prepar- 
atory to going to England. 

First Order for a Locomotive after the Stephenson Loco- 
motive in 1825, being Three for the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company of New York and Pennsylvania in 1827, 
and Built in 1828.—On my return to New York from these 
visits I found that it had been decided by the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company to intrust to me, first, the having 
made in England for that company the railroad iron ,re~ 
quired for their railroad, on which the coal from their 
mines in the valley of the Lackawanna, a tributary of the 
Susquehanna, was to be transported across the mountain 
range which intervened to the Lackawaxen, a tributary of 
the Delaware, whence by canal the valley of the Hudson was 
reached, and by the Hudson River the ocean was reached at 
New York ; and, second, the having built in England for 
the company three locomotives, on plans to be decided by 
me when in England. 

This action of the Delaware & Hudson -Canal Com- 
papy was on the report of their Chief Engineer, 
John B. Jervis, and thus it occurred that the 
first order for a locomotive engine, after the loco- 
motives on the Stockton & Darlington road were at work, 
came from an American company, on the report of an 
American civil engineer, now a resident at Rome, in the 
state of New York. 

It was under these favorable circumstances that I left 
New York in January, 1828, and within two days after my 
arrival at Liverpool I made the acquaintance of George 
Stephenson, on the most agreeable relations, and from that 
time during my stay in England I received from him every 
kindness in his power, and all the aid to what I had comeso 
far to seek, that was at his command, at Liverpool, on the 
Stockton & Darlington Railroad, and at Newcastle, at that 
time the centre of all that wasin progress in railroad and 
locomotive matters. 

First Order for Railroad Iron for the United States be- 
ing for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, 1828.— 
The iron for the railroad first required attention, and as its 
manufacture, although executed in England, was on a plan 
of American origin, some reference to its manufacture is 
appropriate in this article. 

The instructions which accompanied the authority to con- 
tract, etc., described a mode of making the iron. On reading 
the description it appeared to me that a iess expensive plan 
could be used. This I explained to the committee of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. It was thought 
proper to have the judgment of some one having experience 
in rolling iron, which I had not, asI had not even seen a 
bar ofiron rolled. The proprietor of the only rolling-mill 
near New York, at the request of the committee, came to 
New York to consider the plan proposed, and after examina- 
tion he stated that in his judgment the plan would not be a 
success. Nevertheless I thought it would be well to suggest 
the plan at the rolling-mills in England. 

This being the first order for iron made expressly for a 
railroad from this.country; it was deemed advisable to go 
to the mills and explain what was wanted, and to suggest 
one way in which the iron could be made, as it appeared to 
me. Of the 17 mills visited, and from which proposals were 
received, only three thought well of my suggestion. 

With one of the three, the Guests, of Merthyr Tydvil, a 
contract was made. When the time for examination of the 
iron came it was not satisfactory, and I said that I could 
not accept iron of that character ; they refused to deliver 
any other. 

Application was then made to W. & I. Sparrow, of 
Wolverhampton, another of the three, and reference to 
what had occurred at Merthyr Tydvil. I described very 
plainly what Iexpected. In reply I was informed that the 
intention in their proposals was what I had fully explained. 
The contract was therefore made with W. & 1. Sparrow. 
My wish in this case to remain and see the preparations 
made being acceded to, the rolls to be fitted up 
were on hand, and in ten days the iron was being 
made on the plan proposed and subsequently the iron 
was delivered in every respect satisfactory. The large 
amount of iron of the same character made for this country, 
in after years was all made on that plan. [If the 
mechavical details of the plan were described, there would 
be surprise that there ever had been any question, or that 
it had been thought worth the time to refer to it. 

The Boiler of the Locomotives the Great Question of the 
Locomotive.—The order for the locomotive required 
the determination of the plan of boiler, and in order 
to that decision, and to the study of all matters 
in connection with the construction and use of 
railroads, much time was passed at Liverpool in connection 
with the Liverpool & Manchester Railroad, ou the Stockton 
& Darlington Railroad, at Newcastle and at Stourbridge, 
the place at which were the works of Foster, Rastrick & Co., 
from whom proposals to furnish the railroad iron had been 
received. 

As to the boiler, the result on my mind was a decided 
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confidence in the multitubular boiler proposed by Mr. Booth» 
of the Liverpool & Manchester road, but I found in many a 
distrust of that plan of boiler as being an untried boiler. 
Jobn U. Rastrick, of Stourbridge, of whose position on all 
railroad questions a very marked expression will be stated 
presently, recommended a boiler of small riveted flues of as 
small diameter as could be riveted, and in number as many 
as the end of the fire-box would allow. 

Under the circumstances it appeared to me that the re 
sponsibility resting on me would be more prudently met by 
the order of two locomotives from Stephenson, which were 
built at Newcastle, and one from Foster, Rastrick & Co., 
which was built at Stourbridge. 

The plans of the locomotives, the proportions of parts and 
all details were left to the judgment of the builders, as their 
experience far exceeded mine. 

Tho only points decided by me were that the boilers of the 
Jocomotives built by Stephenson & Co. were to be multitu” 
bular boilers, the dimensions of the tubes to be decided by 
the builders; and that the boiler of the locomotive built by 
Rastrick & Co. (the ‘‘Stourbripge Lion”) was to be a flue- 
boiler, the size and number of the flues to be decided by the 
builder. 

As the locomotives were built after I left England they 
were never seen by me until 1 saw them in New York, and I 
never saw the inside of any of the boilers until 1 saw the 
inside of the boiler of the ‘‘Stourbridge Lion,” at Chicago, 
in 1883; when, to a surprise so great that I could not believe 
that the inside of the boiler had not been changed, I found 
that the discretionary power placed in Mr. Rastrick had not 
been used in the manner agreed on after full discussion, and 
after I had yielded to his judgment in having « flue-boiler 
at all. 

In the orders thus given in the early summer of 1828 for 
three locomotives is presented the fact that the first order 
for a locomotive after the demonstration of the locomotive 
as a successful tractive power on the Stockton & Darlington 
Railroad in 1825, came from an American company on the 
report of their Chief Engineer, trusted tu the discretionary 
action of an American civil engineer. 

The three locomotives were received in New York in the 
winter of 1828 and 1829. 

One of each kind was set up, with the wheels not in con- 
tact with the ground, and steam being raised, every opera- 
tion of the locomotive was fully presented except that of 
onward motion, 

The locomotive from Stourbridge received its name 
‘* Stourbridge Lion” from the fancy of the painter, who, 
finding on the boiler end a circular surface, slightly convex, 
of nearly four feet diameter, painted on it the head of a lion, 
filling the entire area, and in bright colors, 

The river and canal being closed by ice it was not until 
the opening of navigation in the spring of 1829 that access 
was had to the railroad at Honesdale, Pa., which is at the 
head of the canal and at the beginning of the railroad. 

Returning to New York durivg the winter of 1828 and 
1829, I refer to a brief connection with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Company, to present in striking contrast the finar- 
cial resources of that time and the present. The Delaware 
& Hudson Canal railroad and mining development bad 
been brought so near to completion and productive use by 
the expenditure of the stockholders’ capital that only $800,000 
were required to bring into operation this great enterprise 
of delivering antbracite coal on the waters of the Hudson 
River, and by that river at tide-water at New York. 

But so limited were the financial resources of the time 
that it was found necessary to apply to the Legislature of 
the state of New York for the loan of the credit of the state 
to raise $300,000. In this application it was found neces- 
sary to meet the representations, afterward found to be 
gross misrep~*entations, of those who took great pains to 
prevent any uppropriation of money, private or public, to 
an enterprise so full of uncertainty. The representation 
made it necessary to prove that the coal transported would 
burn. Under these circumstances I was invited to pass a 
few weeks at Albany, to be of such use as might be. 

When the time came that one of the locomotives was to 
be sent by river and canal to Honesdale the ‘Stourbridge 
Lion” was sent. 

How it happened that the *‘ Stourbridge Lion” was sent I 
have no knowledge. 

In reference to future events, so near by, it is to be re- 
gretted that one of the Stephenson locomotives was not sent 
and for the reason that the locomotives built for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company by Stephenson were the 
prototypes of the locomotive ‘‘ Rocket,” whose performance 
in October of the same year so astonisbed the world. 

The two locomotives from Stephenson that were 


in New York early in the year 1829, and_there- 
fore prior to the trial of the locomotive ‘ Rocket’ 
in October of that year, were identical in _ boiler, 


engines, plan and appurtenances with the ‘ Rocket ;” 
and if one of the two engines in hand ready to be sent had 
been the one used on Aug. 9 the performance of the 
‘* Rocket” in England would have been anticipated in this 
country. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Standard Time. 
Mr. W. F. Allen, Secretary of the General Time Convention 
and editor of the Official Guide, says: ‘‘ The adoption of 
the standard time system by most of the railroads has led to 
its general acceptance throughout the country. I have just 
received rephes to a circular sent to the companies inquiring 
to what extent standard time has superseded local time. 
Out of 158 roads 108 report that the towns along their 
routes are using standard time. Seventy-eight out of 100 
of the principal cities named in the census of 1880, but 
exclusive of the cities of the Pacific Coast, have adopted 
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standard as their official time. The Union Pacific Railroad ) 


will adopt the new time on its Union Division when it 
makes up its spring schedule, and the Central Pacific will 
probably follow it. This will doubtless bring the whole 
Pacific Coast into the system. Most of the cities east of the 
Pacific Coast that still retain local time are in Ohio—they 
are six innumber. Excepting Pennsylvania, where three 
cities to hold the old system, there are not more than two 
cities in any other state where local timeis used. The official 
time of the District of Columbia is now based on the 75th 
meridian, the bill authorizing the change having been ap- 
proved by the President on March 13.” 








Roberts’ Woven-Wire Car Seat. 


We illustrate a form of this seat in which additional 
elasticity is given to the wire fabric by means of vertical 
spiral springs. This form of seat appears to possess the 
advantages of cleanliness and durability? and requires but 
a slight covering, so that but little dust can accumulate. 
The seat is composed of a series of woven-wire coils, form- 
ing an elastic wire fabric. As the elasticity and softness is 
obtained in the seat itself little upholstery is required, the 
woven-wire fabric taking the place of the usual canvas 
on which the upholstering material rests. This wire fabric, 
forming an open base or support for the seat, bears the 
weight of the person occupying it; and, as the base of seat 
is open, all dust falls through the bottom of the seat to the 
floor of the car, where it is swept up. No dust remains in 
the seat. Only about three-fourths of a pound of hair or 
other material is required to cover this seat, and if thought 
desirable it can be used uncovered. 

The wire fabric may be adjusted to any tension desired, 
by a device for this purpose, making a very rigid or soft 
seat. This seat has a spring edge, and is elastic even to the 
very edge of the seat. Woven-wire work on a similar prin- 
ciple is now much used in berth bottoms on large ocean 
steamers, and its cleanliness and absence from smells makes 
it preferable to mattrasses, especialty in hot weather. 

The form of seat we illustrate is used on the Michigan 
Central, the New York, Ontario & Western, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and other lines. The seat 
backs can of conrse be made ina similar manner. Further 
information may be obtained of the patentee, Mr. Henry 
Roberts, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Joy Valve-Gear on the Great Eastern Railway. 
NEw York, April 2, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

An article published in the RAILROAD GAZETTE, Feb. 22, 
page 151, headed ‘‘American Master Mechanicsin England,” 
makes itappear tbat Mr. T. W. Worsdell, formerly of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Altoona), but now of the Great East- 
ern Railway, England, after experience with the Joy valve- 
gear onexpress engines had reverted back to the link motion 
for more recent freight engines. 

I have ascertained from him that he is now completing 
ten freight engines with the Jink motion, which engines have 
been in abeyance and partly constructed prior to the time 
when the Joy gear was “‘exploited” on that road. 

Mr. Worsdell says he ‘‘wishes the ten freight engines had 
been like the expresses, same size cylinders and Joy gear, 
and that his next freight engines will have larger cylinders 
than the expresses referred to and the Joy gear.” 

Since the developmeut of the Joy valve-gear on the Great 
Eastern Railway no locomotives built, building or projected 
for that road have anything but the Joy gear. 

WAYLAND TURNER. 








“The Gravest Defect in Maintenance of Way.” 
Pennsylvania Railroad Vo., ) 
New York Div. 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 31, 1884. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I am very glad you have taken up the subject of the 
importance of ‘level track” under the head of ‘‘The Gravest 
Defect in Maintenance of Way” in your issue of the 28th 
inst., I perfectly agree with you as to the importance of the 
constant use of the spirit level on straight track, as well as 
on curves in giving the proper elevation, without which in 
my judgment it is impossible to ‘put up” perfect riding 
track. 

I bave been surprised to find how little value is placed upon 
the use of the spirit level in putting up track by old and 
experienced trackmen. In almost every case I bave found 
that they surface each rail of the track separately; entirely 
disregarding the use of the level, except on curves, 

My attention was first awakened to the fact that something 
was wrong by the oscillation of the cars on riding over the 
road at a high rate of speed over track which I knew to be 
in perfect line and surface. Upon examination on the 
ground with level board and gauge I found what was appar- 
ently a perfect piece of track to be out of level from 14 to 11¢ 
inches for almost the entire length of the different sub-divi- 
sions; the gauge varying from % to 8{ inch wide in the same 
manner. 

In this connection I beg leave to state that next in im- 
portance to leve) track, in my judgment, is correctly 
gauged track. Upon issuing positive instructions for the 
constant use of the spirit level and gauge, the mest satis- 
factory results were obtained, and the oscillation of the cars 
referred to greatly diminished. 

A glass of water alittle over three-quarters full, placed 
on the window sill of the rear of the last car is the test I 
have always used to determine conditions of track, which 
in my judgment is simpler than the one described in your 
article, and at the same time more sensitive. By closely 
observing the motion of the liquid you can quite accurately 





detect the irregniarities in the level of the track, as well as 
the slightest imperfections in the surface, joints, etc. 
VicTOR WIERMAN, Supervisor. 
[We have commented on this letter in another 
column. We will only say here that the use of a glass 
of water, which our correspondent suggests as a test 
of the condition of track, while it may be excellent as 
a test for general inspection, will not answer at all (at 
least we think not) for the particular purpose we sug- 
gested. The glass of water reveals too much. We 
proposed that one should simply lean against the side 
of the car and observe depressions only on the opposite 
side of the car only, paying no attention for the time 
being to any other defects or even to the same defect 
in the other rail. In this way the mind can clearly 
and easily perceive that every dip is followed after an 
interval by a sharp blow against the rail. It will be 
found that if the least attention is paid to any other 





instrument. These experiments do not refer to secondary 
strains. 

The strains arising from rigid connections in many in- 
stances are, however, very considerable indeed. Even plate 
girders of the best design and manufacture cannot possibly 
yield the exact full strength calculated from the theory of 
flexure of solid beams of simple cross-section, for their parts 
are not connected atom by atom, but only at certain dis- 
tances by more or less imperfect rivets or bolts. The real 
strength of experimental plate girders consequently varies 
betweeen 95 and less than 50 per cent. of their calculated 
strength, according to design and manufacture. The same 
range of variations at least must be expected with regard to 
open trusses or girders, 

More especially as regards riveted open girders there 
must be a limit beyond which—though it might still be pos- 
sible, according to elementary calculation—it will not be 
safe to go. There must exist a certain relation between the 


size of practically possible rivets or their number and the 
area of the members connected thereby. 


This limit must 
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defect, or even to the same defect in both rails at once, 
the effect of the experiment is spoiled. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Wierman means that the 
test of a glass of water would be an effectual substi- 
tute for a level attached to a hand-car which we sug- 


| 
| 


gested. This, indeed, is almost a necessary inference | 


from his statement that it is a ‘‘ simpler test than the | 
If so, he has failed to | 


one described” in our article. 


catch our point, and for this reason we have com-| 


mented further on his letter in another column. What 
is needed is something for the use of the section-men 
and not the supervisor. 

We would again note as to an efficient hand-car 
level, that it would probably require some little ex- 
periment to get just the right kind for the purpose 
and duly protect it. We can perceive no other remedy, 
however, for the evil to be cured.—EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 








Secondary Strains of Statical Structures. 


[By some neglect the author’s corrections of the article be- 
low did not reach the printer until after its publi ation last 
week, and the errors were so numerous, and some of them 
so serious, that they are best corrected by republication.— 
EDITOR]. 


I, 





The strains in statical structures which are caused by the 
rigidity of the joints are termed “secondary strains.” 
They are the result of flexures, are changeable from point 
to point, and it is not very easy to study their values by ex- 
periments. Indeed, the only instrument which might 
answer this purpose, if not too sensitive,is that invented 
by C. E. Stromeyer ; but, so far as the writer knows, it has 
not yet been tried for this purpose. This instrument is 
known to be constructed on the principle of Newton’s rings. 
Its pase line for measurement is only about 3 in. long. 

Engineers are in possession of experiments on the strength 
of plate girders, but there are no experimental results re- 
garding the breaking strength of open trusses or of riveted 
lattice girders. There are, so far as the writer knows, only 
experiments on the primary strains of the Rhine bridge at 
Arnheim, and the Waal bridge at Nymwegen, made by 
Dutch engineers with the apparatus of Ch. Manet, of Paris ; 
and others by Professor Fraenkel with his own measuring 





exist just as there is a limiting proportion between the area 
of the angles and the area and the number of the flange 
plates of a plate girder. About eight years ago American 
engineers may have seen a street bridge in progress of con- 
struction over four railroad tracks. It consisted of plate 
girders, with webs 24 in. x 3 in. The angles were 3x 38x 
3 in., and the flange plates in the centre of each girder 
formed packages of 12 in. x % in. plates 3 in. thick. Hence 
web joint-angles and two chords had the areas 9 in., 9 in. 
and 72in. The rivets were spaced at6in. The result 
might have been predicted. Before the pavement was laid 
ou the buckle plates of this bridge the girders deflected so 
alarmingly that props were resorted to. 

The interior strains demand the most careful considera- 
tion of engineers who intend to apply rules good enough for 
medium spans to spans which are several times as great as 
any yet executed. In the absence of actual experience, in 
the absence also of experimental results, the only recourse 
left to engineers who wish to learn something about these 
important secondary strains, is to analytical examination. 

This mathematical examination necessarily is an intricate 
one. It may not be to the taste of many executive engin- 
eers, who are known to be suspicious of theoretical investi- 
gations; but it has at least the valuable advantage that it 
can be thoroughly scrutinized and criticized, and that it is 
not necessary to accept it on mere authority, as happens 
with so many alleged experimental facts, which are absorbed 
without hesitation, and which are reiterated and accepted 
as dogmas until overthrown by newer contradictory results. 
The method of calculating the secondary strains of open 
girders to be explained bere van well bear close scrutiny, 
and it forms a very essential progressive step in the art of 
designing statical structures. Engineers are indebted to 
Herr H. Manderla for the solution of the problem. It was 
submitted in the year 1878 as an essay in response toa 
private question hy the Munich Polytechnic School. The 
original may be studied in the Allgemeine Bauzeitung of 
Vienna of the year 1880. 

Here it is only interded to explain the method in as 
popular a manner as possible, to interpret the formule with 
a view to American practice, to illustrate the method by an 
example, to give the results of calculations of European 
examples, and to draw final conclusions. At the end of this 
paper the principal formule will be given, which those 
conversant with the theory of elasticity may work out for 
themselves. 

According to the common mode of calculation of strains, 
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SECONDARY STRAINS ON STATICAL STRUCTURES 





per‘ect Linges are supposed at all joints. The deformed | sometimes cause strains over 150 per cent. greater than the | following consideration: Let 1—2 of fig. 4 bea tie, or in 


girders accordingly should be frames composed of straight 
lines. Butin reality (see tizs 8 and 11) the ties and struts 
are curved. It is these curves which are to be determined. 
The solution, if perfect, sbould contain the modulus of 
elasticity of each member. These moduli of finished mem 
bers may vary cousiderably, so that it would be necessary 


| primary ones. 

| A truss iscomposed of a number of triangles which are con- 
| nected together, and the rigidity of these connections causes 
| further deformations or fi-xures. 

| The phenomenon explained on triangle A B C holds 
| equally good if the members are connected by pins, unless 


| fig. 5 let it be a strut of a structure. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Suppose the primary 
forces t, ¢ (or p, p) to pass through the central joint-points, 
while the members 1, 2 do not always pass through these 


points. But even if 1—-2 did pass through these centra] 


joint-points, there woull be already moments. M,, M,, at 


the end points 1 ani 2. If the foress ¢, ¢ (or p, p) act eccen- 


to bave all members tested before being put into the struc- | the secondary fi2zxures become so p werful as to overcome | trically, there will be additional moments, ¢ d,, and # d,. 


ture. The method of Manderla permits of introducing the 
modulus of each separate member. For the purpose of 
arriving at principles, it is sufficient to suppose a uniform 
modulus Z. Tbe greater the modulus of the material, the 
stiffer is the beam; but, as riveted members are known to 
have moduli which, as a rule, are smaller than those of the 
bars of which they are composed, the supposition of a 
uniform modulus will give strains a little greater than the 
real strains. 

The error will be on the safe side, for it is the strength of 
the compression members which is mostly influenced by the 
fl-xures at the joints. 


Let there be considered one rigid triangle taken from a | 
In the straight centre or | 


truss or a riveted girder ifig. 1). 
gravity line of each side there act two equal opposite forces. 
one pair at least meaning tension. The action of these forces 
Pa. Po. Pe will be : 

1. To lengthen (or shorten) the sides a. b, c, by certain 
differences da, 4b, Je, and if Sa, Sp, Sc are the longitudi 
nal strains per square inch, which produce the differences, 


da Sa, 4p So, ze Se 
there willbe —=— —=— —=— 
oa 8 6 ££ eo B 

2. To bend the members into the curves of A’ B’ C’ of 
fiz. 2in such a manner that the angles formed by the tan- 
gents at the three points retain the same values a, /, y of 
the original triargle. The straight line A’ B’= c+ Je, 
A’C’=b+ 4b, and B’ C’=a+ Ja. 

8. To cause parts of the forces pa, p>, Pe , to be absorbed 
by the flexures, If, nevertheless, the Ja, Jb, Je are calen 
lated as if they were caused by the original forces, they will 
be a little too great, and the deformed angles B’ 4’ 0’, A’ 
B’ C’, Bb’ C’ A’ will differ a little more from the original 
angles a, /, y, than is the case in reality. This error is on 
the safe s de, thouga there is nothing to hinder the exac: 
calculation. The difference amounts only to a small per- 
centage of the forces p, for only a minute proportion of the 
primary strains produce secondary moments of flexure which 


| the moments of pin friction. Trusses should be designed in 

such a manner that real rotations about the pins only hap- 

pen as regards the perminentload. A bridge being erected, 
| the false-works Leing removed, and the pins still lubricated: 
the vibrations caused by passing trains are supposed to 
| bring about a small movement by which the secondary 
| strains arising from the permanent load are done away 
| With, 

Riveted structures may also settle down to a condition in 
which the secondary strains caused by permanent loads are 
reduced, 

Since the primary strains are known it is easy to calcu 
late the alterations of the lengths of the members. There- 
upon the changes of the values of the angies are ascertained. 

If, for instance, the change of a as arising from the dif 
ference of side a@ were to be found, it could be ascertained 
by the following method. (See fig. 3.) Make Cm = Ju 
according to any scale, erect perpendicular lines my and 
Cy upon side a respectively upon b, and measure Cy on the 
same scale. The quotient Cy, divided by the length of b. i 
«qual to 4 « so far as the alteration dueto J a is concerned 
{on a similar manner the alterations of the lengths } and « 
can be treated. But it is more ex peditious tu use formula 4 
at the end of the parer. After the changes J a, Jd B, dy 
of a triangle are calculated their correctness is checked by 
»dding them together. Their sum must be nothing, for the 
angles of a triangle cannot be more or lessthan 180 degrees. 
At each joint-point the sum of the changes of the angles i: 
found, which will be positive quantities at the end joints auc 
top-chord joints, but negative quantities at the bottom 
chord joints of an ordinary truss, The positive alteration: 
must equal the negative ones. This is another check. Eithe: 
set of alterations may be used to draw the curve of deflec 
ions of a truss. And the method of doing this, as used by 
H. Manderla, is exactly the same as the one developed b) 
the writer in a little book on continuous girders, publishex 
by Van Nostrand in 1876. 

The essential novelty of the new method consists in the 


| 





| 





The furce ¢ (or p) can be piaced by a borizont4l component 
S and a vertical component A, so that .n point 1 there act 


|S, A and M, and in point 2 there act the forces S, A and M. 


Besides, there are the moments arising from the eccentrici- 
ties d, and d,. 

If the moment of flexure is acting es indicated by the 
arrow at 1, the curvature of the member 1—2 near 1 will 
be convex to the positive side of the ordinates y; such a 
moment is considered a negative quantity ; it produces 
tension in tke top fibres of the member. If the moment, on 
the contrary, is of such a nature as to caus? a curvature 
concave to the positive side of the ordinates y, it is con- 
sidered as a positive quantity; it causes compression in the 
upper fibres, and it has the tendency to produce a rotation 
in the direction of the movement of the band, of a watch. 

If the elastic curve bas the form of the dotted line in fig. 
4, there will be a positive moment near poiut 1, and if the 
fizure is turned upside down so that point 2 is to the left, 
the moment at 2 also appears as a positive quantity. Cor- 
‘espondingly 7, and 7, are considered as positive angles, 
while 7, would be a nezative angle, for it goes with a nega- 
tive momert. 

On the member 1-2 there act: moments M, and ft, d,, 
forces Sand A; both together make = 4/5? + A?. 

The levers d will now be considered as reduced to nil, 
such as would be the case in a well-designed structure, If 
U,, S, A, also E and the moment of inertia J of the member 
were given, there would be no difficulty in drawing the 
‘lastic curve. And supposing them to be known, at least an 

quation can be formed in which M,, Saud A appear, and 
which expresses the law of that curve. It must pass through 
the given poiots land 2. This equation being constructed, 
he tangential angles 7, and 7. can be expressed. This 
tives two equativuns, each containing the quantities 7, or 7), 
Y¥,,Sand A. From these two equations A can beeliminated. 
(be equation which remains contains $, but S can be con- 
sidered equal to the primary strain of the member, and 


chere i? 
M, = KT, + LT. 
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The coefficients K and L contain the known quantities E, 

and S, and the length / of the member. There is a sepa- 
rate set of K and L, according as the member is a tie ora 
strut. 


EI 
the paper that they are proportional to + ; or, since £ is 


assumed to be a constant quantity, K and Z are propor- 


tional to —. 
l 


Besides, formula (1) shows that K and ZL are moments of 
flexure, for 7, and YT, are very small numerical fractions. 
Indeed, / being an expression of four dimensons, and being 


I 
divided by /,— represents three dimensions, Of these 


three take two, forming a surface, and multiply this surface 
by E, whichis a weight per square unit, anda force is ob- 
tained of the same nature as ¢ (or p). This force multiplied 
by the remaining third dimension gives a moment. 

The results obtaired may be interpreted, and important 
conclusions may be drawn. 

If in a point, for instance the end point, of a truss two 
members are connected, one will be acted upon by the 
moment M,, and the other by the resisting moment nega- 
tive M,. 

If the angle «@ is increased by 4 a (see fig. 6), the curves 


of the members 1-2 and 1-3 at 1 must still preserve the | 


angle w. If (1) is weaker as to flexure than 1-3, it will con- 
tribute most toward making up the difference of a. For 
equation (1) teaches that if Kand L are small (flexible 
member), 7',, and 7, must be great to produce M. Hence 
the greater the number of those members of a truss which 
are flexible, or which have small moments of inertia, the 
greater will be their angles 7; the less, consequently, will 
be angles T ofthe stiff members of the truss, which cannot 
bear great curvature without great strains, These rigid 
members are those which, to besafe against crippling, must 
be kept as straight as possible ; their angles 7’ must be kept 
small, 

The flexible tension members will be their protectors. 
Hence the practice of designing tensional members as nar- 
row eye-bars is favorable to the reduction of secondary 
strains in the very stiffly designed compression members of 
the same structure. 

Secondly, it is good practice to use long panels. For the 
longer the panels the greater the lengths / of the members, 
and consequently the smaller K and L will become. 

The writer always advocated long panels, and he has used 
them, 11 years ago, nearly 20 ft. long in spans of 100 ft. 
length, and 12 years ago, 19 ft. long in a span of 152 ft. At 
that time the advantages of long panels were so little under- 
stood that at a bridge-letting a‘** bridge expert” denounced 
the writer’s plan because it had ‘“‘no panels.” At another 
letting a good design was simply ignored and shelved for the 
same reason, though the proposal was commercially the 
most favorable among a very great number of otbers. The 
design yielding the greatest percentage of secondary strains 
received the award. 

Thirdly, the less the deflactions of a truss, other things 





| Continental exemples are still in advance. 
| stiffness is not independent of great vertical stiffness, and 





| the members meeting at this point. 
It may be seen from the values for K and L at the end of ; 
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being equal, the smaller will be the sums of alterations of | 
angles at each joint-point. This sumof alterations of angles | 
at each joint-point is made up by the angles of flexure T of | 
The less the sum, the | 
less will also be the share of each member in making it up. | 
In other words, the less will be the moments M and the cor- 
responding secondary strains, It is, therefore, good practice 
to build trussesas deep as possible. As regards great depths, | 
American practice for a time wasahead of the most economi- | 
cal design on the Continent.* In regard to careful 
design of lateral bracing and attachment of floors, the best 
Great lateral 


conversely. Great depth of a bridge can be used if it is. 
made sufficiently wide, if the lateral and oblique bracing is 
carefully calculated and carefully proportioned, and if the 
wind braces pass as exactly through the true joint-points as | 
do the other members of the bridge. } 
The tangential angles of deflection at the ends A and B of | 
a truss (see fig. 7) are equal to each other if the truss is of 
symmetrical form and is symmetrically loaded. These two 
angles together are equal to the sum of alterations of the 
total joint angles at one of the chords. The greater the 
angle 7, the more the truss will suffer from secondary flex- | 
ures. But the distribution of these angles over the different | 
joints, especially the top joints of an ordinary truss, in each | 
of which (except at t he ends) there meet three stiff compres- | 
sion members and only one tensional member, is an impor- | 
tant element. If in a pair of corresponding top-chord joints | 
a sudden or considerable increase of the sum of the angles | 
takes place, these are the points where great extra strains | 
must ke expected. In girders with vertical posts and paral- | 
lel chords this happens near the centres of the top chords. | 
The alterations of the joint angles of a fully loaded parabolic | 
bow-stripg girder are very uniform, which is favorable to 
more equally distributed secondary strains, but this advant- 
age is lost again on account of the smaller average height. 
CHARLES B. BENDER. 





APPENDIX. 
For tension (see fig. 4) there is the equation: 
d?y 
dx? 
which integrated gives: 


EI 





= Aw + Sy — M,. 





Ax 


— ta 


tx M, | 
Ely =ae + he | 


+ — 
72 





#2 
where e is the number 2.71828. 
For x = O there is y = 0, for x = / there is y = 0, so that 
a and Bb are fixed. 
For compression (see fig. 5) there is the equation: 
d?y 
dc? 
which integrated gives: 


EI 





— Ax — Sy — M, 


Ax M, 
Ely = a’ sin. xt + b/ cos, xt + —— + — 

t? t? 
* Depths of one-sixth of the span for bridges over 300 fc, long | 
and panels of 18 ft. length are quite the rule now in Germany and | 
Holland. | 
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For « = 0 there is y = 0, for « = 1 there is y = 0, so that 
a’ and b’ are fixed. 

Each of the equations is now treated as follows: 

Differentiate once and remember that for 


di dy 


dx 


a = 0 there is 





T,, and for « = / there is 





dx es 


Eliminate between the two equations so gained the value 
A and the result is equation: 
M, = KT, + LT, 
M, = K1, + LT; 5 
The values of K and L are, for tension members: 


(1) 
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If a triangle has the sides a, ), c, with the angles a, /, y, 
opposite to these sides, and if these sides increase by 4a, 
Ab, Ae, which are very small quantities, from the well- 
known equation: 

2= hb? + c? —2 be cos. a 
by differentiation and an easy transformation the formula 
is prepared: 

/da Ae da Ab 
4a = cotang. f oni —) + cotang. y = -—) (4) 

a c \a b 

in which the differences must be introduced as negative 
quantities if they are due to compression. Manderla’s theory 
of calculating the secondary strains must be used only where 
the primary straius calculated are already very: near the 
true strains. If, for instance, a two-panel truss with a 
deep continuous beam as top chord is to be investigated, it 
will be necessary to treat this truss as a combination of the 
continuous beam witha yielding middle support. There- 


| upon the moment of flexure at the middle poiut of the beam 
‘is found, and then only Manderla’s formule can be em- 


ployed. 








An Electric Head Light. 


| An electric head light, the invention of Mr. Woolley, of In- 


dianapoiis, has been tried on the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh Railroad. It was placed on engine No. 460, 


| which bas made several trips, aud the resuit of the test 1s 
| said to have been very satisfactory. 


A report says that its 
reflection is so powerful that a person siding on the engine 


| can see a distance of x83 telegraph poles in advance of the 
| engine, and any object upou the track can be observed m 


time to stop a train running at the rate of 45 miles per 
hour before striking it. Ic is 1un by a little engine and 
dynamo placed on the side of the locomotive back of the 
Westinghouse air brake. The engine is, of course, in con- 
stant motion, and fed direct from the boiler 
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by an eighth of an inch tap. Its reliability has| Inits opinion the Court lays down the general principle 
been the chief anxiety of the inventor. Some/| that the application of an old process or machine to a simi- 
weeks ago a method to overcome the effects of the oscillat-|lar or analogous subject wili not sustain a patent, even if 
ing motion of the locomotive was hit upon, yet there were! the new form of result had not before been contemplated. 
minor difficulties to overcome which only experimenting |It also holds that the truck in use under cars before the 





would bring out ; hence on two or three of the early trial 
trips the light went out. It has now run 5,400 miles, and 
performed admirably, not once going out. It is clarmed for 
the electric light that it penetrates through a heavy fog so 
strongly that an engineer, if any obstacle is on the track or 
anything wrong. has ample time to bring his train to a 
stand-still. The first co-t of the light exceeds that of the 
ordinary head-light, but the inventor claims that after being 
once placed on a locomotive it costs littke more to produce 
light, as the productive power is furnished by a small amount 
of steam. ‘The inventor states that, while the light is prac- 
tically perfected, there are minor improvements to be made, 
which will not only increase its power, but make it as reliable 
as an ordinary head-light in every respect. 








Wolfrath’s Combination Sash-Lift and Automatic 
Fastener. 





We illustrate an improved method of securing car window 
sashes, fig. 1 showing the fastening which secures the sash 
to the window casing, and fig. 2 the finger-piece or lift by 
which the sash is moved. The sash stops in any position the 











Fic. 1. 
WOLFRATH’S COMBINATION SASH-LIFT AND AUTOMATIC 
FASTENER. 

moment the hand releases the lift. The rack, A, is secured 
to the window-casing, B, in such a manner that a bolt pro- 
jecting from the side edge of the sash can engage with the 
rack for the purpose of locking the sash in the desired posi- 
tion. The bolt C is attached to a rod, D, extending longitu- 
dinally through the middle of the bottom rail of the sash to 
the lift shown in fig. 2, where it is connected at the back of 
plate H with and operated by plate M, this plate M being 
adapted to be pressed into a recess formed in the bottom of 
the finger-plate N projecting from the front of the plate H. 
The plates H and N can be made of any suitable design, and 
have the appearance and occupy the position of an ordinary 
sash-lift, such as is usually employed on car windows, On'y 
the plates H, Mand N can be seen, which is an advantage in 
revarnishing or painting. 





” 


~ 


Fic. 


The inventor, Mr. Wm. H. Wolfrath, is foreman of the 
car yards at the Grand Central Depot, New York. and he 
has long felt the need of some contrivance by which the 
window may be raised easily from the centre, not, as now, 
by holding back the bolt with one hand while the other is 


tugging at the lift. The window may be raised to any 
desired point from one inch to the extreme height, and can- 
not fall, and cannot be pullea down without continuous 
pressure on the lift. This does away with the breakage of 
giass which is now suffered by railroad companies by reason 
of the trainmen and passengers pulling back the catch and 
letting the windows fall. These sash-lifts are manufactured 
by the New York Car Fittings Co., No. 82 Drexel Building, 
New York. 


The Smith Locomotive Truck Patent. 


In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., appellant, 
against the Locomotive Engine Safety Truck Co., appellee, 
the United States Supreme Court has decided letters patent 
No. 34,377, originally granted to Alba F. Smitb, Feb. 11, 
1+62, for improvements in trucks for locomotives, to be 
void inlaw. Weare indebted to Mr. Andrew McCallum, 
of the Eastern Railroad Association, for a copy of the de- 
cision. 

The patent in question was assigned to the Locomotive En- 
gine Safety Truck Co., and formed the basis of the claim 
for the use of what is generally known as the swing truck, 
upon which large sums of money have been collected as 
royalty. The Executive Committee of the Eastern Railroad 
Association decided, on the opinion of the late Judge Cur- 
tis, that this was not a patentable invention, the truck be- 
ing substantially the same as had been previously used un- 
der passenger cars, and advised the members of the Asso- 
ciation that any claim for infringement should be resisted. 

The company obtained a judgment in favor of the Erie 

tailway Co. (not a member of the Association) and in 1873 
began a number of suits against railroad companies. The 
suit in question was brought against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co,, and in the Circuit Court a judgment was obtained 
against that company, with damages amounting to $89,644. 
An appeal was thereupon taken to the Supreme Court, 
which now reverses the decision of the lower court. This 
oe will control the other suits pending under the same 
patent, 


patevt in question was granted was substantially the same, 
and that the patent being merely for the application of tbis 
form cf truck to a locomotive was void for want of novelty. 

After noting the specifications of the patent and quoting 
other cases in point, the Court says: 

*The invention, then, as claimed, is for the combination, 
with a locomotive engine, of a truck, of which the king- 
bolt, forming the connection to hold the truck to the engine, 
passes through a bolster and through an elongated opening 
in the plate or platform of tbe truck, so as to allow the 
truck to have a lateral motion beneath the bolster ; and the 
bolster takes the weight of the engine in_ the 
middle, and is suspended from the frame of the 
truck by pendent and slightly divergent links, so 
that any movement of the engine or truck sidewise, 
asin entering upon or passing over acurve of the track, 
causes the links on the side toward which the engine moves 
to assume a more inclined position, and the other links to 
become nearly vertical, and the weight of the engine, hang- 
ing upon the links, checks its own lateral movement, and 
tends to bring both sets of links back to their original angle. 

“In railroad cars the trucks were allowed to swivel 
around the king-bolt before 1841; the transverse slot and 
pendent links, allowing a lateral motion, were used by Dav- 
enport & Bridges in 1841 ; in 1859 Kipple & Bullock made 
the pendent links divergent; and at the time of Smith’s 
invention the trucks of railroad cars had all the elements of 
the truck put by him under the front of a locomotive engine. 

“The question, therefore, is whether employing, as the 
forward truck of a locomotive engine with fixed driving 
wheels, a truck already in use on railroad cars, has the nov- 
elty requisite to sustain a patent. 

* After carefully considering the evidence and arguments 
in this case, and the reasons assigned for sustaining Smith’s 
patent, in the opinion of the court below, reported in 1 Ban- 
ing & Arden, 470, and in the opinion rendered by the 
Circuit Court in the Second Circuit in Locomotive Engive 
Safety Truck Co. vs. Erie Railway Co., reported in 6 Fisher 
Pat. Case., 187, and in 10 Blatchford, 292, this Court finds 
itself unable to escape from the conclusion that the applica- 
tion of the old truck to the locomotive engine neither is a 
new use, nor does it produce a new result. 

**fn both engine and car the increased friction against the 
rails and the danger of being thrown off the track in enter- 
ing upon or passing along a curve are due to the impulse of 
forward motion in a direction tangential to the curve, and to 
the influence of centrifugal force. In theengine, asin the car, 
the object and the effect of the transverse slot, allowing a 
slight lateral motion, and of the divergent pendent links, by 
means of which the weight of the engine or car itself helps 
to keep it upon the track, and to secure steadiness and safety, 
by lessening the friction against the rails and the danger of 
being thrown off the track The only difference is, that by 
reason of the fixed position of the driving wheels of the 
engine, the truck, which has before been applied at each 
end of a car, can only be applied at the forward end of the 
engine, and therefore the accommodation of the movement 
of the engine to the curve of the track may be less complete 
than in the case of the car. The effect of the invention upon 
the engine, as compared with its effect upon the car, is the 
same in kind, though perhaps less in degree. 

‘Tt is settled by many decisions of this Court, which it is 
unnecessary to quote from or refer to in detail, that the ap- 
plication of an old process or machine to a similar or anal- 
ogous subject, with no change in the manner of application, 
and no result substantially distinct in its nature, will not 
sustain a patent, even if the new form of result has not be- 
fore been contemplated. * * 

**Tn the case at bar the old contrivance of a railroad truck 
with the swiveling king-bolt, transverse slot and pendent 
divergent links, already in use under railroad cars, is applied 
in the old way, without any novelty in the mode of applying 
it, to the analogous purpose of forming the forward truck of 
a locomotive engine. This application is not a new inven- 
tion, and therefore not a valid subject of a patent. 

‘The decree of the Circuit Court must therefore be re- 
versed, and the case remanded with directions to dismiss the 
bill. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP, 


A Relic of the Southern Railway Security Co. 
The name of the now almost forgotten Southern Railway 
Security Co. appears in a suit held in the Superior Court 
at Atlanta, Ga., involving the title to a tract of land on the 
outskirts of that city. The suit is brought by the attorneys 
for the Atlanta National Bank against the Atlanta Real 
Estate Co., Henry B. Plant, William T. Walters and others. 
This property was. purchased for the Southern Railway 
Security Co. in 1871. After the dissolution of that com- 
pany it was transferred to H. B. Plant, of New York, in 
payment of certain claims held by him against the company, 
and was by Mr. Plant transferred in 1881 to an organiza- 
tion known as the Atlanta Real Estate Co. The plaintiffs 
in the suit were stockholders in the Southern Railway Se- 
curity Co 
pany was never properly distributed, but was passed over 
to certain parties in payment of the claims which they held. 








and bring tbeir present suit to see if they cannot recover 
something from the wreck. 
A Train Driven 100 Miles by Wind. 

An incident which we believe has never had a parallel in 
railroad history occurred on last Thursday on the Burling- 
ton & Missouri River Railroad between this city and Den- 
ver. Were it not that the story comes from the most reli- 
able source we would unbesitatingly pronounce it a canard. 
But we have it from a source which is a guarantee of its 
correctness. At any rate it isa matter of record and can 
easily be verified if true and disproven if it is false. 

It will be remembered that on Thursday there was a wind 

which amounted almost to a tornado here and was worse 
west of us. At Akron it unroofed the round-house and did 
some other damage. About 5 o’clock in the evening, when 
the wind was at its strungest, it started a train of eight box 
cars, loaded with coal, that were standing on the side-track 
at that place. Two brakes were set, but they were not 
enough to hold it and it ran through the split switch with- 
eut being derailed and started east. : 
The track was nearly level where the train started, but 
there is down grade this side of Akron. The wind was so 
strong that it took the train more rapidly than the passenger 
trains over the line move, even on the level track, and when 
it reached a down grade of course the speed became some- 
thing fearful. 


after it broke loose and sent the alarm down the line. Every- 
thing was ordered side-tracked, and the crazy train had the 
right of way. The Cannon ball train, going toward Akron, 


, and their bill charges that the estate of the com- | 


They also charge that no proper accounting was ever made, | 


The operator at Akron noticed the runaway train soon | 
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| variously estimated at from two to five minutes, when the 
engineless train came thundering by. 

Marvelous as it may seem, those runuway cars ran 100 
miles, passing eight stations, over a track which is for a great 
part of the distance almost perfectly level, with no propel- 
ling power but the wind and their own inertia. They ran 
the 100 miles in less than three hours, and station agents 
and others who witnessed the strange train held their breath 
with awe asit whirled by at the rate of nearly a milea 
minute. It passed Haiger at the rate of 40 miles an hour, 
and is said to have run the 20 wiles of down yrade this side 
of Akron in 18 minutes, 

At Benkleman, 95 miles this side of Akron, a freight was 
standing onthe side track. As the runaway train passed 
the engineer ran bis engine out with a brakeman on the ten- 
der to make the coupling, and gave chase. It was an excit- 
ing chase, but the engine, which brought to the aid of the 
wind the power in the steam chests, soon closed the gap be- 
tween itself and the flying train. About half way between 
Benkleman and Max the fugitive was overtaken, the coup- 
ling suecessfully made, and the cars, after pulling the engine 
some distance, brought to a standstill. 

It was certainly a remarkable runaway, and we do not 
believe the annals of any railroad will show a parallel to it, 
—Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, march 30. 

A Runaway Train. 

The jerk-water train on the Cincinnati Northern road that 
is run to Montgomery at night for the alleged accommods- 
tion of residents of Avondale, left the depot on schedule 
time, 9:55 o’clock, night before last. Soon after leaving the 
yard the train strikes a high trestle, upon which there are 
two tracks. ‘lhere is a grade there of 185 ft. to the mile. 
At Effluent Pipe street the tracks converge and for some 
distance are so close together that they are equivalent to a 
single track, the lines at the northern end of this virtual 
single track branching away from each other. It will be 
readily understood that a train going vorth and another 
coming south could not pass each other on the strip of track 
regardless of what they mightdo on other portions of the 
road. No doubt that proposition is plain. 

When the engineer of the Avondale accommodation 
reached the single track above described, and after his 
train had proceeded some distance up the trestle north of 
Effiuent Pipe street, he discovered avother train coming 
toward bim full tilt from the north. He immediately recog- 
nized the fact that there was but one thing to do to attempt 
to save the lives of his passengers, and that was to reverse 
his engine and run the risk of getting back on that part of 
tae clear track where it was safe on the trestle south of Efflu- 
ent Pipe street. 

To taink was to act, and the brave fellow sounded the 
alarm whistle and threw his engine completely over by 
one desperate pull on the trottle lever. The engine trembled 
and labored for a few moments, but before it stopped and 
started backward down the grade it had run 200 yards on 
to the track that must be retraced. By a miracle it got to 
the proper part of the track just in time to save the passen- 
ger train from being smashed to pieces. As it was, the loco- 
motives struck each other, but fortunately the passenger 
train did not leave the track. <A difference of one second 
would have been fatal. As quickly as possible the brave 
engineer of the passenger train checked up and stopped. The 
freight train plunged down the grade on the other track at 
the rate of 50 miles au hour, flying pust the passenger train 
and jumping the track, completely wrecking the engine 
and a portion of the train. 

After the wreck of the freight train the astounding dis- 
| covery was made that nota living soul bad been oa the 
engine at the time tbe train came bowling down the grade. 
It was at first thought that the crew had fallen to the 
ground beneath the engine, but it was learned later that the 
| entire crew had left the freight train at a point some dis- 

tance north of the scene of the accident, and therefore the 
| train was a wild one, tearing along at its own sweet will. 
| The freight train was coming trom Dayton, and the 
| engineer was Willian Libby. He says that on account of 
| the grade he lost control of the train at Montgomery Bridge, 
a quarter of a mile beyond Eden Park. He and the crew 
stuck to the train until they reac eda poiut asquare or so 
from Eden Park, when they abandoned it. He says that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to lose control of a train on 
that part of the Northern road. 

The reason the wild freight train did not run into the yard 
and tear down a few houses was because it was seen coming 
and was purposely thrown from the track by the turning of 
a switch.—Cincinnati News—Journal, March 26. 





Fight on a Train. 

Passengers on the Chicago & Alton train which reached 
this city yesterday mornivg reporta bloody affray on board 
the cars between the conductor, R. G. Dunsmore, anda 
merchant named Powell, who is iu business at Gilliam, Mo. 
From the statements of witnesses it appears that Powell 
boarded the train at a way-station, and when Conductor 
Dunsmore asked for his fare Powell stated that he wanted 
to go te Gilliam. Dunsmore told bim that the train did not 
stop at Gilliam and tbat he would have to go to the next 
stopping place, to which point he would have to pay his 
fare. Powell then demanded a return check from Glasgow 
| to Gilliam, and Dunsmore suid he bad no authority to give 
it tohim. Powell was highly indignant and heaped abuse 
on the head of the conductor, who said that he was simply 
acting under orders. The latter went on collecting fares 
and had reached the rear door of the second car from the 
last when he was assaulted from behind by Powell, who 
| drew the conductor’s bead back with bis left arm and tried 

The conductor received 





| to cut his throat with his right. 
severe cuts in both cheeks in the struggle which followed, 
and the front of his clothing was drenched witb blood. One 
of his bands was maimed, but he fought valiantly, and with 
the help of D. S. Williams, of Philadelphia, and W. M. 
Jobnson, of Marshall, Mo., freed himself from Powell’s 
grasp. Passengers interfered to prevent further trouble and 
Powell resumed his seat. Dunsmore borrowed a revolver 
| and covering Powell with it disarmed him, aud when the 
| train arrived at Glasgow turned bim over to a constable. 
| Dunsmore left the train at Roodhouse, where he received 
surgical treatment.—St. Lowis Republican, March 29. 

The Baggageman’s Story. 

| “Yes, Iwas in quite an accident once,” said the baggage- 
| man, as he stood in the door of his car waiting for his train 
| to start ; “it was a queer accident, too, and I never want to 
| see the like of it again. You see that long white spot there 
| on the side of my head—that ridge? Well, that was the re- 
sult of the little bust-up I’m telling you about. It was on 
the Lake Shore a good many years ago. On my run one 
day I bad a sleeper—a corpse, you know—-and as I was a 
through passenger I put it in the extreme rear end of my 
lear. Nothing unusual happened till we got this side of 
Adrian a piece—that was before the Air-line was buut 
when we struck a cow on the track and got throwed off. It 
was right on a bigh bank, too, and we went to the bottom 
with a good deal of a crash, 1 tell you. Trunks and boxes 
flew around there pretty lively. One of ’em struck me 
there where yousee that scar. But the worst of iv was the 





| 








was only two stations away when the message tc side track | sleeper’s box broke open as it came tumbling down to my 
came, and it had only been on the side track a short time, | end of the car, and the passenger stuck his head out to see 
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what was going on. I wouldn’t a-minded that if he hadn’t 
come quite so close to me. His banged-up box stopped right 
side of me, and his face came right down on mine. It 
makes me craw! yet to think of it. [had to stay there 2 
minutes before the boys could get at me, with that clammy 
deal face, two weeks gone, up agin mine. I believe my 
hair’d a-turned gray if there hadn’t been so much blood on 
it from that bole in my head. No more mixes like that in 
mine, please.”—Chicago News. 

A Signal-Monkey. 

A monkey signal-man manages the railway traffic at 
Uitenhage, South Africa, according to The Colonies. The 
human signal-man belonging to the post lost both bis legs in 
a recent railway train accident, and so kas trained a baboon 
to discharge his duties. Jacko pushes his master about on 
a troily, and under his directions works the lever to set the 
signals with a most ludicrous imitation of a man. 


Dynamite on the Tender. 


At about 8:30 o’clock Tuesday morning a train of cars on 
the Ontario & Western Railroad was going to Burnside 
from Cornwall Junction. The train consisted of engine No. 
51 and six construction cars. A number of trainmen were 
in the cab of the engine besides the engineer and fireman. 
They had brought with them some half-dozen dynamite 
cartridges, which were put in a pailon top of the tender. 
When the train reacbed a point near the Moodna Creek 
bridge the cartridge exploded with a terrible report. One 
side of the tender was blown out, and it was otherwise 
greatly damaged. The windows in the cab were de- 
molished. None of the men in the cab were hurt. The 
engine went immediately to the shops at Middletown for 
repairs. Tbe explosion was heard for miles around.— 
Port Jervis Gazette, March 27. 

Racing on the Rail. 

An exchange says: ‘‘ Passengers on the West Shore after- 
noon train and the New York Central flyer have been 
treated very often since the suow and ice disappeared to 
lively races between the two trains on the way from Lyons 
to Newark, The interest taken in the trials of speed by the 
employés of the tworoads and those who witness them is 
very great, and as the season advances the railroad men say 
that they will become even more interesting. From the Lyons 
station for a distance of about four miles west the tracks of 
the two roads are not over 200 ft. apart, and the greater 
part of the way they are less than 70 ft. apart. The race- 
course could not, therefore, be better if it had been laid out 
for this very purpose. The West Shore train leaves Lyons 
at 4:53, and just as it leaves the station the Central flyer 
usually comes tearing along. In an instant the full speed of 
the two locomotives is put on, and for four miles the trains 
have a red-hot race. The passengers usually enter heartily 
iato the contest, and, raising the windows, wave their hand- 
kerchiefs to those on the rival train, ‘The trainmen fre- 
quently become much excited over the contest, and large 
bets have beev made upon the result of the race at a certain 
point along the road. A gentleman who has witnessed 
several of these contests recently says that for general ex- 
citement and fun there is nothing like it.” 


Tree Planting on the Lake Shore. 


Passengers on the Michigan Division of the Lake Shore 
willsee here and there along the road an evergreen or 
chestnut shade tree, a monument to ex-Sup-rintendent 
Charles Paine and Division Superintendent Curtis. The 
Michigan Division of the road has a wild and varied scen- 
ery, while in some quarters it is very desolate. It was the 
intention to grow shade trees along the road, bit the experi- 
ment, althou;h expensive, was not a success. Up toward 
Chicago the land is so poor that the white sand drifis like 
snow, and a poor farmer in awakening in the morning is 
not at all surprised to find that his farm has blown away to 
the other quarter section. As might be expected the effort 
to grow shade trees on this land was unsuccessful. Other 
localities were equally unfavorable, and the project has been 
abandoned.—Bu/j/alo Express, 


A Conductor’s Righteous Anger. 


Just as the train on the Third avenue elevated road was 
moving away from the Twenty-eighth street station, a few 
minutes after 8 o’clock last evening, a young man hastily 
dropped his ticket into the box and made a fiying leap over 
the closed gate at the rear of the second car. He landed 
safely on the platform of the car, but bis hat fluttered down 
into the street. The feat that the young man had performed 
was a dangerous one, ard startled a dozen or more passen- 
gers who saw it. The burly conductor was dumbfounded at 
first, but as soon as he had satisfied bimself that nobody had 
been hurt his whole being tecame suffused with incignation. 
“Wot do ver mean by jumpin’ over that ’ere gate?’ he 
shouted, laying a heavy hand on the trembling young man. 

“*T didn’t want to get left,” was the apologetic reply. 

“Yer didn’t; well, I reckon yer'll get left at the next 
station. Suppose yer had fallen into the street and smashed 
yerself all to pieces ? ’'d have bin in a nice fix, wouldn’t I? 

Vhy. they would have docked me two weeks’ wages.” 

‘* Well, it’s all right now ?” said the young man. 

‘Is it ? said tbe conductor, as he opened the door to call 
out Thirty-fourth street station. ‘Here, you get off this 
train. I won’t carry no such careless chap.” The young 
man got off and the train went on.—New York Times. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Page. 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West....147 
> Northern Central...... ss te sees 165 


I 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe...... 
Camden & Atlantic. ... 
Charlotte, Col. & Aug 
Chivago & Alton.... 
Chi., Milwaukee & S R 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pa. .164 
Cin.. Wash. & Baltimore........ 46 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... 
Columbia & Greenville.......... 87 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol 202 
Connecticut River.............. 4 
Delaware & Huds n Caral (0.140 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western. a 
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Fitehburg...... 

Hartford & Con 165 Richmond & Danvilie... 

Housatonic 196 Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

Houston & Texas Central....... 231 St. Louis, Vandalia & T. H. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..l07 St. vag Duluth 
: +: 











Pennsylvania Railroa 
Perkiomen........... > 
PIE 50092 -a06s008 . 47 
Philadelphia & Reading.... 27, 64 
46 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt 
Pi. tsburgh & Castle Shannon..164 
Pitisburgh & Lake Erie......... 7 
Pittsburgh, cK & Yough...... 
Portiand & Ogdensburg... i 
Portland & Ru chester ... 
Providence & Worcester 























Illinois Central............. 306, SOD TE TG ovo ccecs. ccccce cscs 

BOK & TAGE, «0 cc00s00060 sees 87 South Cearolina.................. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.117 Texas & Pacific........... .. .. 

TM WHE xnctice cxcseced 47,120 Troy & Greenfield. . ‘ 
8 Union Pacific.... ... 


jhe 6 & Tennessee. 
Missouri Pacific............ 

New Haven & Northampton.... 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western.... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... « 
N.Y , Ontario & Western 1 
N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio....15' 





Utica & Biack River 
Western Maryland.. 
West Jersey......... 5 
West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. <6 
Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 8 
Wilmington & Weldon.......... 
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Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 





This company owns a great anthracite coal property in 
Pennsylvania, to which its caual and railroad operations 
are chiefly auxiliary. It ownsthe Delaware & Hudson 
Canal, from Honesdale, Pa., to the Hudson River at Rond- 





out, N. Y., 108 miles, and owns or leases and works the i 


following railroad lines: 


Plymouth, Pa.,-to Nineveh, N. Y 
Branches and gravity roads..... 
Cherry Valley, Sharon & Albany 
Schenectady & Duanesburg .............. 

Schenectady & Mecianicsville.............cceeeeeessesecees 


Total owned.....- CApSeARHeeReanees e60Tsbeeevenaserane 
Albany & Susquehanna, leased....... .. ....... aS. 2 
Rensselaer & Saratoga and branchvs. leased......... 182.75 
New York & Canada, leased and stock owned.... ... 








Total 


Adding the canal, there are 793.5 miles of transportation 
lines worked. The company also owns nearly 200 miles of 
tramways and mine roads in its mines, of which about 159 
—_ 1 under ground. The report is for the year ending 

ec. 31. 

The condensed balance-sheet is as follows : 

iabilities: 


CE MIN ic. s ccnnatavcckwenies eeusereesensken’ $20,000,000.00 
Bonds : 

og OE EL 33,385,000,00 
rer rare 5.549,000.00 
MNT Wiis scaddinls Spe wasn gnensecsqneee 4.829,000.00 
PET 50 60e Anna envar eebebes aOe 5,000,000.00 

——_——_—— 18, 763,000.00 

Interest and dividends payable Jan, 1884.. ....... 694 325.00 

OR OI 82,873.33 

40,134.01 


Dividends and interest unclaimed 
New stock subscription and accrued interest... ... 





PR chi ccosvaces. pthc ics cabeekedbanes ee 2,005,305 87 

Bina 50 acvaddeaigsstadebhak weebas? tase. Bane $43,213,038.21 

Assets: 

SE sicnies pcduphbcniepradoemeanhcestenbeaeaneshes $6.339.210.49 
Railroad and equipment... ..... 0 ... ..seseeeeeees 6,957,188.38 
a eee ERS OE RE re” 9,.035,163.29 
TD SOU i ccceke, Aeacenesooen ace ira 2,388.709.02 
Mine fixtures and equipment..............--...++ 407,620.00 
Boats. barges and steamboats... .........0..00505 566,640 09 
ee rr Tee 104,037.98 


Lackawanna & Susquehanna R. R..... . .....-.- 
Cherry Valley. Snarun & albany R. R............. 
HOW TOPE Be CMRROR TE. Tic cncccccaccccee scsee o 
Lackawanna Palace Car Co.... ........0. ssseses 
Mechanicsville & Fcrt Edward R. R...... ........ 
Schenectady & Mechanicsville R. R.... .. 5 aaciciaee i 
Albany & Susquehannna R. R., second track ... 
Telegraph lines 
Supplies n hand... 
NS Ere 
Advances to leased limes...........ccccccsecsccccces 
BEISCOURNCOUS AUTON... .000cccccvecesscve scence 


1,€22.928.15 
300,0.:0.00 
3,597.074 48 
54,675.36 
52,112.88 
211,279.74 
520.16:3.90 
14,734.80 
1,466,142 71 
745,436.09 
921,€63.24 
2,129,81'8.59 





IC Ss: cnnies saaceeabsekes wenuiece, 22 a00%nee 1.814.740.84 
PD CE QO caniint ccccscod ancecesaccennsesss 648,724 99 
BINNS. 55 pe AA ARR caRoO oes abe keeeaaeNe uns 2,318,497.29 
Bills and accounts receivable.....  ........ «++ 1,596,476.20 

Was scirdnanctaasiaaeeodeaas ee eeee $43,213,038.21 


Miscellaneous assets include $1,970,000 Albany & Susque- 
hanna consolidated bonds and $159,808.59 otber bonds. 
Stocks include $354,000 Albany & Susquehanna, $814,100 
Rensselaer & Saratoga and $146,640.84 other stocks. 

The bonded debt was not changed in amount. Provision 
has been made for the payment of the bonds as they mature 
by the issue of new stock. 





The coal tonnage for the year was as follows: 
1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 
Produced from Co ’s mines. .3,5'2.973 3.203,168 309.805 9.7 
Transported for others..... 584,246 516.154 68.092 13.2 
NE ns as cceeachuntesahaenl 4,097,219 3,7.9,322 377,897 10.2 


The increase in tonnage was made in spite of suspensions 
of work amounting in all to 60 days. 

The total receipts from all sourc2s and the payments on 
all accounts, except dividends, were as follows: 

















885. 1882. Increase. P.c. 
Gross receipts........ $17,842,499 $15,573,927 $2,268,572 14.6 
Expenses.... .... .. . 12,456,174 = 10,422,324 2,033,850 19.5 
Net earnings .. .. . $5,386,325 $5,151,603 $234,722 4.5 
Taxes, rentals and in- 
terest c esce 2. 0,000,488 3,313,402 77,080 2.3 
ee ee $1,995,843 $1,838,201 $157,642 8.6 
The profit and loss account was as follows: 
Sales of coal to Dec. 31, 1883.... ...... 2... cee sees $9,575,362 18 
OD GID kin curs nsensene~sccaeneconssncason a ean 42,403.39 
Net earnings Pennsylvania railroads .......... ae 888.559.29 
Inter-st on investments. ........-.. .cccees ceccees 257.516.32 


PRIBCEUAMOOUS BUGS. 0.2 .cccccc crcrcsecssssescoens 
Profit on leased lines 


= 1,904.90 
Coal on hand Dec. 31, 1883, tons, 297.491........ 


745,456.09 


$11,808,244.50 





Total 
Coal on hand Dec. 31, 1882, tons, 219,- 
QA5 ..... $492,924 09 
Mining coal 4,996, 195.43 
Transportation expenses, canal, etc. 1,642,843 7L 
Transportation to tidewater, by Erie. 811,872.74 
Rondout expenses... ........... 5 132.688.50 
Weehawken expenses 39,921.17 
Salaries, rent and miscellaneous and 
A ERE ye 145.026 .06 
ND pains: weawncabacenchapeicbesninn 228,988.31 
DCL Acsss baa Vessanahdcasenk nal 1,221,941.95 
m_—n- OOP 60008 











Balance, profit for the year............... sse+ee- $1,995,842. 54 

This surplus last year was equivalent to 9.98 per cent. 
upon the stock. Dividends amounting to 7 per cent. were 
paid, requiring $1,400,000, and leaving a balance of $595,- 
843. 


Tbe operations of the leased 
follows for the year: 


lines, 475 miles, were as 











1884. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
See eee $3,743,128 $3,428,132 I. $314,996 9.2 
i Pra 1,603,.38L 1,628,297 D. 24,916 1.5 
Miescellaneous . 72,292 60,787 I. 5510 8.2 
OE Le ee” $5,418,806 $5.123,216 I. $295.590 5.8 
Working expenses...... 3,577,349 3,335,423 I. 241,926 7.2 
Net earnings..... .. .$1,841,457 $1.787,793 J. $3,664 3.0 
Rentals paid....... see. 1,836,552 1,779,327 I. 60,225 3.4 
ok sep euesnses $1,905 $8,466 D. $6,561 77.5 
Gross earn. per mile.... 11,408 10,786 I, 622 58 
Net earn. per mile... .. 3877 3764 I. 113. 3.0 
Per cent of expenses ... 66.01 65.10 LL. Oi .. 


Both the gross and the net earnings of these lines show a 
considerable increase, which is entirely from freight traffic. 

The earnings of the company’s railroad lines last year 
were as tolJows, stated in another form. 


Net. 

Earnings. Experses. earnings. 

Albany & Susquehanna...... $2,498,688 $1,615,489 $883,249 

Rensselaer & Saratoga .... . 2,149,292 1,380,475 768,817 

Bis es Ge  Kewned oxen 770,826 5p1,435 189,391 

Total leased lines...... .... $5,418,806 $3,577,349 $1,841.457 

CRORES OE ooo 6 bo cin ncn Kcccees bien cs SbotnstBaseder +. 1,839,552 

turplus from leased lines......... ....:.000 geseceeeees $1,905 
Pennsylvania Division gross earnings........ $1,998,837 
* a expenses .............. 1,110,278 

—— - 888,559 

Tota ne results from railroad lines............. . $890,464 





The earnings per mile for the Albany & Susquehanna 
were $17,566 gross and $6,209 net ; for the Rensselaer & 
Saratoga $11,761 gross and $4,207 net ; for the New York 
& Canada $5,129 gross and $1,262 vet ; for the Pennsyl- 
vania Division $9,518 gross and $4,231 net. 

The President’s report says: ‘‘The mining of coal was sus- 
pended 60 days during the year, and,while prices were low, 
they were well maintained, thus justifying the policy of a 
proper restriction of the product, 

‘*While the railroad system in its — yielded satis- 
factory results, the depression in the ore and iron industr. 
seriously diminished the earnings of the leased lines, whic 
was, bowever, partially overcome by tbe increased coal 
tounage—953,000 tons having been transported over the 
Albany & Su:quehanua and its connections. 

‘* At the annual meeting of the stockholders an ordinance 
was unanimously adopted authorizing the increase of the 
capital stock from time to time as the bonded debt of the 
company matures, until the aggregate capital shal] amount 
to $30,060,000. 

** Under this ordinance $3,500,000 was offered at r in 
June last to the stockholders of record; $2,877,100 of which 
was subscribed for, leaving $622,900 in the hands of the 
company ; the proceeds of said issue of stock are being used 
in the retiring of the $3,500,000 of 7 per cent. bonds due 
July 1, 1884, all of which will be paid at maturity. 

* The finances of the company are sound and strong, and 
the property is in first-class condition.” 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Advance sheets of the report of this company for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1883, make the favorable show- 
ing, compared with the previous year, displayed in the ta- 
ble here annexed : 














1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earnings... . $26,110,369 $21,550,805 I. $4.559,564 
Expenses and taxes 13,496,477 11,283,963 I. 2,212,514 

Net earnings . .. $12,613,891 $10,266,842 I. $2,347,049 
Int. and exchange.. 324,189 452,498 D. 128,318 
Total income....... $12,928,071 $10,719,340 1. $2,218,731 
Fixed charges ..... 4,883,940 4,664,003 I. 219,937 
Dividends ... ...... 5,566,484 5,023,599 I. 542,885 
Renewal fund...... 1.5v0,000 750,000 I. 750,000 

Surplus........... $087,646 $281,738 L 705,908 


While gross earnings increased in the neighborhood of 21 
per cent., operating expenses increased ouly about 19 per 
cent., enabling a very satisfactory increase in net earnings 
to be shown. The increase in fixed charges was 4.7 per 
cent., the dividends 10.9 per cent., the addition to the 
renewal fund 50 per cent. and the surplus for the year 250 





per cent. 

Below is a comparison of stock and bonded debt, ete. : 

1883. 1882. Increase. 

Capital stock .. ...... $71,941,746 $69,649,695 $2,291,551 
Funded debt...... .. 77,408 .490 68,648,050 8.760,440 

THREE s cnvacarcveoxes $149,349,756 $138,297,746 $11,051,980 
Expended for road 

and equipment ..., 3,333,005 14,194.810 see 
Miles operated....... 3,332.5 3,228.9 93.6 
Earnings per mile.... $8.023 $6.95: $1,079 
Net earnings per mile 3,876 3,312 564 


The report dwells at length upon the causes of the increase 
in gross earnings, which are mainly the good judgment 
shown in making connections, and the growth of business 
consequent on the completion of the Denver and other exten- 
sions. 


Cumberland Valley. 





This company owns a line from Hurrisburg, Pa., to Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, 82.2 miles. It leases (and chiefly 
owns) the Dillsburg & Mechanicsburg, a branch to 
Mecbanicsburg, Pa., 7.7 miles; the Southern Pennsylvania, 
a branch to Richmond, Pa., with a spur to Mercersburg, 
21.4 miles in all; and the Martinsburg & Potomac, from 
Williamsport to Martinsburg, W. Va., 12 miles. It owns 
but does not lease, the Mont Alto road, from Mont Alto 
Junction to Waynesboro, Pa., 18.3 miles. The 49th annual 
report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1883. 

The equipment consists of 25 locomotives; 25 passenger, 
4 passenger and baggage, 4 mail and baggage and 3 ex- 
press cars; 221 box, 23 stock, 187 gondola and 7 caboose 
cars. 

The general account is as follows : 
First-preferred stock.... ........csceees csccccsevees 
Second-preferred stock... a nS 
Cowmon stock 
PURGE BOS oc cccce coccccccercccesescses eve a 
VERSES Biel GORGE, «os icc0c0ccwete cede te6cenerere 





Income account, balance.........-+..0. «see. ° x 
REE ios can skapasdsseta, Mbbteneds. ash seek ane $2,804,290.24 
CR A hans icas cadekeaneade ceanend $1,917,.986.92 
Material on hand ... .........----eeee0s 41,814.14 
Trustees of contingent fund........ ... 644,376.97 
Balance of accounts.......... cnabuecni 125,212.28 
err eT 74,917.93 
—_——_—— 2, 804,290.24 


The funded debt consists of $161,000 first and $109,500 
second-mortgage bonds. The amount given above includes 
also $81,800 plain bonds, which matured Jan. 1, 1884, and 
were then paid off and canceled. The contingent fund is 
chiefly invested in the leased lines. 

The traffic for the year wus as follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pass. train-miles.. ..... 279,749 248,602 I. 31,147 12.5 
Freight train miles..... 260,222 195,18l I 65,041 33.4 
Total locomotive miles. €32,952 537,785 I. 95,167 17.7 
Passengers carried .... 548,712 101,943 L 46.769 9.3 
Passenger-miles........ 11,154,814 9,708,700 1. 1,446,114 14.9 
Tons freight carried. .. 709,170 610,844 I. 98,326 16.1 
Ton-miles..... ...--... 28,557,70L 21,673,434 I, 6,884,267 31.8 
Av. train load: 
Passergers, number... . 40 39 «L 1 26 
Freight, tons............ 110 lll D. 1 09 
Av. rate: a 
Per ton-mile...........- 1.709 cts. 1.874 cts. D. 0.165ct. 8.8 


The average passenger journey last year was 20.30 miles; 
the average freigbt haul, 42.26 miles. The increase was 
chiefly in through freight. . 

The earnings of the Cumberland Valley road, not includ- 
ing the leased lines, were as follows: 











1883. 1882. Ine ener ye 
ee $488,300 $406,113 . $82,187 .: 
Pavcencers bese 257.091 224,750 I. 33,241 14.8 
BE, BOG 0 00sscnccceace V2 58,443 D. 11,671 20.0 

WHORE a acccas csecses 793,063 $689,306 I. $103,757 15.1 
Expenses.............. 570.019 45984 LL 110165 = 23.9 

Net earnings........$225,044 $229,452 D. 6408 28 
Gross earn. per mile.. 9.648 8,386 =I. 1,262 15.1 

“pe + fo 272 D 7% 28 
ver cent. of expenses. 71.87 66.71 I. 5.16 


Expenses were increased by large renewals and by the 
great increase in traffic carried at lower rates, and requiring 
a proportionate increase in train mileage. 
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passenger traffic very nearly doubled, while the freight ton- 








represent the surplus earnings used for these purposes a! 


, a operations of the leased and controlled lines were as RAILROAD EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY, 
OlLOWS: . . fe eS ~ onal : " intinied 
Dill & Meeb. a. =. Soa buT Mt. — ent ah : . —— - Re er te eye ares tap ee pitta ot : : ee 
Earnings... ....§$32,602 $21.8 23,90 $29,120 * | > = ne + 
Expeuses........ 15,048 19,797 19,602 30,934 MILEAGE. EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 
Net earnings. .$17.554 $2,020 $4.305 Def. $1,814 NaME oF Roap., i ' son | . a ae ay Be 2 ri dl im | | ie i 
Grossearo p-rm 4,234 1,818 1,117 1,591 1884.| 1883. | Inc. |Dec./P. c./| 1884. 1883. Inc. | Dec. |P. e.| 1884.)1883.|/Inc.|Dec.|P. ce. 
Netearn. perm. 2,280 168 Me 8 aac. i } | pag) 
Percent.ofexps. 46.16 90.75 82.02 106.23 : c  eaeener etnies [ wea a F ns 
The Mont Alto road (the traffic of which is not included | —— —— ‘ — 2 ae oe = ES PR Ree edna = San: 
above) carried 66,537 passengers and 42,775 tons of freight. @ e $ - ‘ . @ 
The passengers were chiefly excursionists to Mont Alto) mactern.... 2. ...... wees} 284) 284 aud scce || 977,013  972.490\  Ganai...°...| 24 Sy; 56 bs!.°..) 20 
Park, The expenses were increased by the laying of 400 | Grand Trunk............ 2.313 2,321)... 8, 0.8 1,293,612) 1.286.855 6.764.011... (0.5 559 554° 5..... 0.9 
tons of steel rails. ee earner S54) ~Ba8).....0) 500 a 139,083 128,589 = 10,494 ---| 8.1); 383; 9363) 30)... 8.1 
The result of the vear was as follows : > os Sus. & Western...... Te eee . 64.140 OL 5 3.8 427 454... 17 38 
Sok ennilecait aa gon. ag | Northern Central..... ..... Hees}. Deeioces- lorece pina 398, 486.865 ....... -| 88.252) 18.1).1,288/1.512 .... | 274) 18.1 
pr acnt yen, oe” ne ial aigsiasoe S| Pemmsylvania®........... .. 2,103 2,048 55.2... 2.7 3.712.195 ..--. .. (285.482, 7. 1,629 1.813 ....) 184 10.1 
Spring eb inate cmmcpenncactagas O°0'358 69 Philadelphia & Reading+..... 1,560 1,000 560. 56.0 1,453,862, 548,480) ..... .| 37.7) 1.284 1,454)... 170 11.7 
Dividends, 10 per cent.... ..-..c+.+++ere- =: 177,785.00 Rochester & Pittsburgh..... 204125): 169)...../185.2 21.478, 62,733)......../202.1 286) 172 114 66.3 
eS ne en a Ren One _—__~. 219.601.69 | West Jersey........ ... ..0. 188; 177; i1)..... 6.2 67,186 62,056 5.130.... 8.3 357! 351 6 a: 
ee “Gn anoay| Total, 9roads.. .. .. 7,565 6,778 795 8 .... 7,753,820 7,490,027 640,084376,291 .... 10251105 ... 80 .... 
Sime PN OR iid aks Ss. nse ss caceacsens $9,352.67 | Total, ‘ yo {2 ,490,027 640,084 376, Y 0} .... 
Balances from previous year..... Eee anes pre 616,915.37 Total inc. Or dee ....... ee eee seaee renee pen soees 116 ........ PR ip eee ae 263,793 |.....-.- 3.5 ae La 807.38 
RR TI es IS 6h occa med cdentinndssnecessoned $626,265.04 ae a? NST See ees - - 4 is Ness 
_ s SOUTHERN ROADS. 
There were $81,800 plain 6 per cent. bonds which ma- | ———__— tS ncaa oo Sec ane ene ee eee ries eis a = 
ced Jan. 1, : se were pai i | | 
rey Jan. 1, 1884. These were paid off from the contingent | 10,4 ma Great Southern 200, 290... | .. || 83.057] 82,451 3 $.2)| 293) 284 9| 3.2 
. . . ake & . ES bd a6 j or OFF »€ « 
During the year 1.853 tons of steel rails and 45,981 new | CHsmPpke OMe i) 2ae IRA on + | 245,975 sag off) 488 400 441-22) Be 
ties were put in the track. Tae main line is now all of | Gin. N.0.& Tex Pacilic.. 336 886, | cS ""6.190).......| 4.01)| 477] 450) isl.....| 40 
steel from Harrisburg to Hagerstown, and a second track | East Tenn., Va. & Ga. ..... 1,098 1,059 39 3.7 7, 60}... 2,4|| 292 1.0 
is laid from Bridgeport to Mechanicsburg. There were 3.57 | Mem. & Charleston. ..... 292 292)... je. tei FABIO! sce: 4 54!} 372 | 5.4 
miles of new sidings built and much new ballasting done. | Fla. Central & Western. ..... 284 234 : 1948 2... 0 14.9|| 165 14.9 
A new freight bouse was built at Hagerstown and a new | poten ty 8 "pagal » aa a weit ttee is 4,704)... . ..| 19.7)| 192 19.4 
passenger station begun there and several other buildings Mubile & Ohio x sights ee emt Oo | | sexqanl “Miionsl 5 een 18 pt} 1 
put up. One new iron span was put in the Harrisburg bridge | Nashville, Chatta. & St. L... SRa\ 554 Lice eee 7 380 78 
and several new piers built. | N. Orieans & Northeastern.. 19: 42 153 364 3 30 199 57.0 
Five locomotives, one passenger, one express, 33 box and | Norfolk & Western.... ,... 53; 478) 78)..... 17.5 8 448 6.2 
two caboose cars were added to the equipment, and ove old | | Shenandoah Valley... 248 249 .... see 3.8); 238 | 53.8 
locomotive was sold. Since the close of the year two loco- . & re we Beast. = 336 339) 17 50!' 1.8\| #41 4 
motives bave been received, and another locomotive, one | ecg Sy te. joel 2961 296 , saa ; 4 ong] 
express, one combination and four passenger cars are under | Virginia Midland ......... 352; 352i |: oy 3°7\| 311 “34 
contract. | Western N. Carolina 200, 190 10).. 5.3 27.3|| 175) 145 30)..... 20.1 
_—_ | South Carolina............. 247 243 | eee 1.6| 4583) 616... 33) 5.3 
Norfolk & Western. | Vicksburg & Meridian..... BAM) ML ccc. Vinas calcanens | pian 44,911... 2,107 7\| 301) 516....) 15) 47 
This company owns a main line from Norfolk, Va., to Bris- | Total, 21 roads ae 9,584) 9,249 335 wot 3,587,44C€;} 3,502,078 173.056 87,694 tenes 374! 379 5 tees, 
tel, 408 miles, with branches to City Point, 10 miles, and to | ORME IRE. GE ROG. c55 cess. ciliscopesslccns an Sess sl DM vcceccessss| ee coseees 86,362)......+.| 2.4 + | teeee 5 18 
Saltville, 10 miles; also the New River Division, from New | ————~ — — —— - 
River to Pocahontas, 75 miles, which was opened for busi- | CENTRAL GROUP. 
ness May 21,1883. There are 371 miles of the main line | ——- —— Seer — = : “5 = 
and 44 miles of the New River Division laid with steel, and | yj, & Eastern Ill... ...... 252; 259) .... |. : | 108,819 112.269 .......| 3,450, 31 ancl sae...) 14 aa 
287 miles are ballasted with stone, the rest with gravel. | Chi. & Grand Trunk..... P A. oe ee . |, 282,064 188658  43,.406)..... .| 23.0 683] 563 130...... 23.0 
Tbe report is for the year ending Dec. 31. Chi. & West Michigan.... 410 390 20/..... 5.1]) 112.846 99,672, 13,174) ... ...| 13.2) 276) 256) 20..... af 
‘Lhe equipment consists of 107 locomotives, 60 passenger | Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chicago. i sr . 312,251 eee 44.705, 28.4 334) 459 195 268.5 
cars, 2,205 freight cars, 374 transfer trucks and 352 caboose | Cin., Wash. € Baltimore.... 284 284 .... |..... vee 106.082; 124.361 .. 18.279, 14.7 374) 438 62 14.7 
and service cars. Additions last year were 27 locomotives, age arg Sg ~ — 144 aa see woes ont Ons Be tees reese on'aar oe sa — = = 
11 passenger cars, 655 freight cars, 100 transfer trucks and | petroit Toho io. De oneal) 1 Ese "Or 5a4 “92.273 aa ag ob a ann “ed 8 10% 
+ P " 5 sing & } ace 22 eke Races maehee 91,55: | Dy ¢: | 719, O.8 405 408 . 3.08 
57 caboose and service cars. Contracts have recently been | Evansville & Terre Haute .. “eT RE, eae oe | 441'.......| 0.9, 322] 319! 3 0.9 
let for 22 locomotives and 1,210 freight cars. | Ftint & Fere Marquette..... 347, 15)..... 4.3! 26,668).... ...| 16.1 416 54..... 11.3 
The general account, condensed, is as follows : | eae Cuma. Se oa 25 4.7| + +... | 47,009) 5.5 565;....| 41! V7.2 
pilose ices Sere $18,000,000.00 | diana, Bloom. & West.... Ma a 9,900).......| 48 202 14... 4.9 
COOUNORE MEOUIB a, Sk srocic oss cana hisbeveeoene | bod poe oe or _ ec ee ~~ ened oe 
Wine GON ooh noah cas aba sah 12,784, 600,00 | Ohio & Missienippl is °° oan “* BOD)..-.. -..., 30,088) 106 462)..-.' 48) 10.6 
Subscriptions to mprovement and extension loan. 157,272.11 | eet kites & Tore 5 Haute : many Paes -ieseee 507, 11,084 .... ... | 24.4 179, 44 24.4 
Claw Ca RRR oa inci cctewacrhaacocekge« ass 1.9:6,893.52 | * Si pean G SERS ZIBULO * 195. 195 = ogsl ~ . , s 
} Coliteaa ce eee 1,000,000 00| Peeing | dent owen or eee "a 4.7 630; 660 ...| 30 4.3 
! Ace unts and balances, accrued interest, ete... .. 9° 9,512.54 St L ry aang Syst me 1h2: 152... 2 1 stetad ‘90 0.3 I22 193 ee oe 
january scrip divi refe See 525 1 bo = . : Mg nt nent ioe ee a atari ee sip 41 i fle 4 
; eet ee peeterved stock yee | To elo. Cn, & St. Louis 856. 550| 306'..... 35.6 98° °22.043,.... ...| 35.6 98) 112. 14.1255 
: ; Wi5 REG eee ee ees ee See oe ee pPeLony Pebcesad bere Meas = (Bimsecite) Kouta: [Gaeebs) | piracge) Nain! eeak Were Foe 
ee ee Pas Pee etn _. $42,682,471.93 Total, 19 roads. eseseee| 7,490 7.172 418 : 3,008,039) 3,064,562 154,051 189,775)...... 396, 427 .. | 31. 
f Road and equipment....... ...._.../$31,384,572.11 Total inc. or dec.... ea 418... Retinceees : Rihe seaeeh Fe Roapoue 1.8 siete | 31 7.8 
i COE SONNE Ginn cie sd. cecadsoanccpsaces 1,916,893 52 Se : : ce en ae en nL = AS 
PRES (san vcncsdcekhenca nes ie 153,357.65 | ‘ vESTERN 3 
Company’s stock owned........ . 5,025,600.00 (pe Ce Ne EE ne RN eT encroach i : E 
Shenandoah V.,stockand advances. 4,250.600.00 \ : | | | 
Investments in other companies..... 1,296.2.20.00 Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.. .. 714 714 xn 201,963 187,01 14,062).... ...| 80} 2883! 262) 21.....; 8.0 
bills and accounts receivable....... 375,830.58 ee EN rrr 401 505 96 31.5 98,196 79,956; 18,240).... .../ 22.8! 245) 262)....| 17) 6.5 
QUSI: : occa. pcnatemetece nat ane skens 329,418.07 Chi. & Alton...... sos) aia 850 850 .... pee 471.922] 557,384) 14,539).... ... 2.6} 673; 656) 17 | 2.6 
§ —_—— 42,682,471.93 | Chi., Mil. & St. Paul....... .. 4,760) 4,520 240)..... 5.3 1,318,000 49) 277, 278)... 1! 0.3 
{ The company holds $3,000,000 of its own preferred stock Chi. & vers oe REE 8,850 3,580 a7) yaose 75 1,437,500 9.6| 373) 368) 7)..... 1.9 
, s ‘hi : j a v - ‘ « tf " Onn ©. d 4 
and $25,600 common stock. The funded debt consists of | hes Moines & Ft. Dodge... 138 138 ef ee Sees 261 | 397 186) 44)... 201 
$496,0. 0 old Norfolk & Petersburg bonds; $1,544,100 South- | Green Bay, Win, & St. e.... 220.220 i 24.44{ 10.2; 111 101 10). 10.0 
i side bonds; $2,045,500 Virginia & Tennessee bonds; $6.699, | Ill. Central, Iowa lines...... 402, 402 te 127,900 0.8; 318} 315) 3!..... 08 
: 000 general mortgage bonds and $2,000,000 New River | Marquette. H. & Ont........ 10:3 100 Blicsie 3.0 19 474 10.5 | 189) 177| 12) . 6.8 
' Division bonds, The interest charge for the current year is | Mil., Lake Shore & West.... 37 326) 48)..... 14.5 76,120 159; 204 201) 3%... 14 
: $804,106, or $1,599 per mile of road. An issue of $2,500,- | Wisconsin Central. .... 40, 410) .... | : 106,762 2§) 243 199) 44 99'() 
000 oo and extension bonds has been authorized, | ‘potal. 12 roads... ........ 13,542 12,765 777]... 4,538,002 4,016,433] 321.569 .......|.... | 320) 315) 5)........ 
§ as noted below ORI OBOE COG ve acces sh ccteeeehancesas] WeOReee! “UE |ss deesccwsts Seaeeiins 1) SRL BOD he ven acd| “ION owas | see 5 1.6 
; The earnings for the year were as follows: | | sa we | 
2 wi . . 2 . 08 7A ieee ais a = “ "a = > . re = 
; i eee 2181711 91/642. 383 1 psgog58 t8% de : ‘ sacs * anid _— ee v0 a —— = Tadao! 
; Passage.. ...... 485,80) 444,301 I. 41,504 9.4 l l 
Mail and express... 122.681 121,519 I. 1.162 0.9] Canadian Pacific.... ....... 2.033] 1,150, 883)..... 7E.8, 227,943 = 192,571 112; 168)...., 56/33.3 
Miscellaneous......... 22,550 21,537 =i. 1,043. 0.5 Northern Pacific.... .... 2,449] 1,535! 914|.....| 59.5 518,300 369,621 212; 241)....| 20) 12.4 
s re —— a= —— | §t. P. & Duluth....... .... : 227; _ 210 Z.-.0 8,1 56.457 63.088) .... 249, 300) . 51/ 17.0 
j — sete see ceeees arr yo : ery Se St. P., Minn. & Manitoba....| 1,387) 1,250, 137) .....| 10.9 407,128 389,613 204, 312)....; 18) 5.8 
CXPENSCS.....0..-- « 1,909,57 322,077 97 | a ee | ee +} —-— |---| —— =| | - — -|- —— | ——_ | —_-|___.. 
: Net 3 $1.303.203 $1,107.16: 163 T. 196.040 77 eotel, Sxeate. ixeuek 6,096) 4,145)1,951)..... a 1,209,828 1,015,893) 200,566 6,631 196; 245). ..| 49)... 
Net earnings. ..... $1,303,2 16: : i 7.7 Total inc. or dec ....... cclakvurte Pawkaaee LDR) «0552 Peiciccivueseel dceokesney 03,935) .... ... Seat Maes. bee 2 
| Gresearn. per mile.” 8902” S877 CT. — =n ‘ ™ seecinecs me — 
: Net “ a hs 2,736 2,587 I. 149 «(56.7| - — ——___— = 
\ Per cent. of exps...... 53.7 54.4 D. ree SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
: The increase in earnings was proportionally much larger ; : ; a a | ee ; tee ae eee ee : 
i than the increase in the mileage worked. Fort Worth & Denver....... 210; 220)... — 26.200 24,000 2,200} .... »- 9.2]; 238] 218) 20)..... 9.2 
! The income account was as follows: Gulf, Colorado x Santa Fe. 536 480 Mh iw 11.7 129,447 133,590 Sacks _ nee | 4,143 3.1 24.) 278i... 36. 12.9 
f at aeekian. anal 94 ane ane no | Houston, E. & W. Texas. .. 140; 120) 20)..... 16.7 26,899 21.788 OS ee 23.2|| 192} 282] 10)..... 5.5 
Ne corning. we, . one Praceatesings O° piasenasatas $1,303,203.03 | Kan. City, Ft. Scott & G.... 389 389).... |. ae 1€4,518 130,821) 33,697) .., 25.8|| 423) 336! §7'.....' 25.8 
| weed ~~ pages: ercslenenans ery ty Little Rock & Ft. Smith... 73' 168) ~=s5}.. 3.0 34.111 84,041 70 .--| O2]| 197) 203'....| 6 28 
A a ee tg ie Little Rock, Miss. R & Tex. 173 173)... (0... .... 24.625 23,640]... ... | 9,005 26.8 142) 104!... 52 26'8 
and discount, balance........ 5,186 67 a0 sao ne | St L., Ft. Scott & Wichita.. 160| 128) 82). 25.0 41,320 11.213] 30,107|.... ... 268.1)! 278) 88 170)..... 193 2 
——-—— $810,792.06 | g¢ Le San Francisco.. .. 750, 724) 26)..... 3.6 329,874; 236,278] 93,596)... ... 396)| 440' 826 114)..... 35 0 
; Surplus for the year "$492,410 97 | Vicks., Shreveport & P..... 94 73, 51 69.8 14,757 9.6333 5,124).... ...| 53.3/| 119) 182....! 13) 99 
ee s f VOMT +e ceseceee cone ee seneiaass 92.410.9% Serr io tee Femme cr, a ar | Peete CER Ris asain, Neate! aaesaiaed (oie | Maples Een oipieces Jats Balai 
urplus, Dec, 31, 1582 371,782.79 | Total, 9 roads.........-..: 2,555, 2,365, 190).....| .... 791,761 635,004) 162,905) 13,148 31C] x68 42)..... s 
a SR ea ~ $864,193 73 Total inc. or dec... See ee en Wi cbt cacedenl Se ‘chianee ek.) Sr | ee exes | Belooves 15.7 
Dividend on preferred stock, 34% per cent.......... 525,000.00 | ——-—— —-- ————— —_—— — 
ee FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 
POR IE PIE ona co iaa pace cacaccccecvecees $339,193.76 | —— — —_—__—— a —— 
The dividend on preferred stock was mide payable in Centra) Pacific............ | 3,003 3,097 84 3.0, 1,384,000; 1,465,952).... ..... 81,952 5.6 461) 473).... 12) 2.5 
script, representing net earnings used in construction. pentocied 7 Pie cacgell anton (ies Wee gel | Peccstdes ia Piece oes eae eameeaeey Pats Minkes| | Reader: Pacts pevins Piboes Whnes 
The traffic for the year was as follows: TOT TOR cos esncces 3,003, 3,097 ....| 94 1,384,000 1,465,952 ..... .. 81,952 ....'| 461] 473)...., 32)... 
1883. i882. Increase. P.c. Total ine. or dec... aes ppt) SE, ENT 0n.c0as.0cdtasaenaeses Ladsee wche 81.952 5.6 pel ann bee 12} 2.5 
sengers - gaa : 307.927 265,547 44,580 17.0 Gesu Soca. 4 a a oe i eae 
assenzer-miles... . 16,285.288 915,267 —1,370,02 0 ES — sol aee ee . me == ae f 
Tone frclght moved... 2erase ono, aap ead on'5| ‘Total, 75 roads. .......... | 49,935 45,571,4.446) 102 ... 22,078,689 21,189,049 1,639,221 755,491 ....|| 442) 465... 23) .... 
Tou-miles... .... cece 155,521,709 133,957,973 21,263,736 10.0| Totalinc. or.dec. ....... [svvvcccs| esos os 3 ist) DB es iisccsciccs|acencsecee &53,74U).......6.- SB) coved wove fo 23) 5.0 
Av receipt 
Per pass nger-mile..... 2.98 cts. WORN  ciclaentcs Te Oe EE NO ES ; pe Fig : : st 
Per meme P- pigie 140 * 1.37 0.03 et 22 * Includes al! lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. | + Includes Illinois lines and Southern Division, 
Of the passenger-miles last year 78 per cent., and of the ee ae Oe ee 
ton-miles 47 per cent. were of local business. The increase —— a — <p ia . ee ea eee 
in freight traffic was largely in coal, iron ore and other | nage increased about 65 per cent., and to all appearances | scrip dividend of 3!¢ per cept. was made Jast January- 
mineral freights, I this growth of business is permanent. |The board has found it necessary to provide large 
Since the organization of the present company the policy On account of the delay in the completion of the New | quantities of rolling stock in order to carry the 
of giving encouragement to local industiies and reducing | River Division and the necessary expendituye of large sums | traffic offered and the new business brought in through 
local rates has been visited with much success, as is shown | of movey for additional facilities and new equipment the the completion of the New River Division. It was 
by the following statement: For ten years preceding tbe | board bes considered it best to discontinue the payment of | also thought best to build the Cripple Creek Extension as 
reorganization the gross earnings have increased from | cash dividends until such time as further additions to the | scon as possible, and to complete branches to the coal mines, 
$2,001,769 in 1871 to $2,064,194 in 1880, or only 8 per property will be provided for from additional capital with- | and improved terminal facilities at Norfolk were required. 
cent., while from 1 880 to 1883 the gross earnings increased | out using the surplus earnings of the company. In order, | For these purposes the board has authorized the creation of 
to $2,812,777, or 86 per cent. During the same time the | however, that the preferred stock may receive something to| an improvement and extension mortgage for $5,000,000 


with power, under certain restrictions, to increase it to 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, TWO MONTHS ENDING FEBRUARY 29. 




































































MILEAGE. | EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE, 
a ee - 
NAME OF Roap. r — a ee | 
1884. | 1883. Inc. |Dec.|P. c. 1884. 1883. | Inc. | Dec. |P. c. | 1884. | 1883. | Inc. |Dee. P.c 
' 
EASTERN ROADS. 
} i! | | | nl 

Bee | gs | s | Isl gis! s| 
er ye. rere ee area 521,370) 518,464 2,906) ......... 0.6); 1,836, 1.825) 11...) 0.6 
Grand Trunk ...... | 2,333) 2,322! ....| 8 03 2,693.492| 2,938,958,. ......... 245,466 8. 1,164) 1,266) 102} 8.1 
Long Island ....... | 8 ME . kaal Saeod) cae’ 272.974 258,693 SEDER) 600s ceees | 5.6 77) ‘31 40 =...) 5.6 
N. Y., Sus. & West.) 147 147 rs 178,195 124,804, ....... . | 669 49 872) 917, 45) 4.9 
Northern Certral. -| A eS ee ere 808,458) BG, 897) ..ccccecces | 177.659 18.0) 2 511) 3,062 551/18 0 
Pennsylvania* .....| 2,103 2.048; 55) ....| 2.7 7,000,946) 7,€41,552...... .... | 640,606, 8.4) 3329 3,731 é 402)10.8 
Phila. & Readingt. | 1,560 1,000 560 .... 56.0 4.198, 42 8,062,637, 1,135,505) ......... | 37.1 2 691 ¢ 063 ° 371)12.1 
Rochester & Piits.| 294 125 169... |.38.°? 151.515) 47,212, 104.503) .......-- 221.9 515 Bik BB) cee 36.2 
West Jersey ....... | 188 177 Bat owe €.. 136,486, 123.875) 12 G11) ... ..... 10.2, 726 10, 26 ....) 37 
Total 9 roads... | 7,565 6,778, 795) 8 15,911 578) 15,712,312) 1,269.606) 1,070,340) 2,102, 2,318, 215 . 
Total inc. or dec.|.......)....... Jee > eae Jesse eee ene | 199,266) ......... [VB ceeeee| eee ee jotee 15) 9.3 

} | | il | | | 
SOUTHERN ROALS. 

] ] | | l l l 
Ala. Gt. Souhern.. 290 290, | sowel 169 181 167.C46 ky ae 1.3 583 576 ore ee 
Ches. & Ohio....... 517 eee ES De 557,370 505.416 G1 BSE) .....000. 10.3) 1,078 977, 101 ..../10.3 
Eliz., L-x. & B.S 18 75 : €.7 6€3 795 132 16.7 
Cin., N. O. & Tex. P 335 08 1,20; 1,011 9 tase U8 
Kust Tenn.,Va.&Ga. 1,0u8 0.9 | 574 600) _| 26 43 
Mempais & Char, 292 3.6 768 741 27 36 
Fla. Cen. & West... 234 5.1 3358 321 17 jo 
Fia. ‘Iransic & Pen 245 1.2 45 334 > rere 21 2 
Louisville & Nash.. 2,065 4.8 984 1,052 ‘ 68 6.5 
Mobile & :+hio..... 528 sb 664 G28 as €4 £.8 
Nash.,Chat.& St. L. 554 12 717) 709 8 eee i 2 
N. Orc. & Nor’east. 195 8.4 382 £50 132 92 8 
Norf.lk & West rn 503) 428 75) ...) 17.5; 448,377) 391,32 46,545) ......... 12.0 872 915 . 4.7 
Shevando.wh Val. 249| 240) ....|... |] ..../) 115,628 80.408, 35,027) ........ 43.7 464 et 141 43.7 
Rich. & Danville... Go, TAT ... |...) .--|) GUO 589,005) 11,600, ........ LB 193 178 15; .. ” 1.9 
Char.. Col. & vug. $51; Say, 12)... ) B3BIl 2298307; 164,727)........0.- 16,420 9.9 4ut 4r6 ee 63129 
Col. & Greenvilie 296 38,095, 22 454 563 -| 129/22.8 
Va. Midland. .... SH, BRE] kan] ccc] ccoe]) Bates 21 BIBER) cs severe. 06, OF 616, 6.0 4° 0.7 
Wester N.C.... 20u; 190| 10°. | 43, 64,295) 47.647, 16,648 ........ 34.7 321 2pl 70 28.0 
Souto Carolina ... 247, 243) 3 3=—s 4 ....] Liu}; 262800) Br. O1)........... As 1,064 1,149 85) 7.4 


Vicks. & Meridian . 14. 


Total, 21 roads... 9,579 
Total ive. or dee. 





16, 93 

10,057, 10.5, 607 618 

265.952, 240,831| ....) 742 766 .... 24)... 
03 sia 


| 25,12 








CENTRAL GROUP. 


Chi. & Eastern M..) 252) 252 234,010. 
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251,333 } aia 6.5 

Cai & Gd. Trunk..| 3383) B15} ....] ....) o20- 461 579 423.570 | 1,875) 1,24 114 ....| 8.9 
Cai. & West nich.. 410, 390) 20)....) dL 2179-5! 201.636 531 514 17; ....| 34 
Cin.,tud st L.&Cni 342): | i 404,033 332,038 899 971 ..... 82 84 
Cin., Wash & Balt., ot 284: 239,942 275.214 | 845 969 12: 12.8 
Cleve..Akron & Col. 144 61,404 71496 426 497 71).4.2 
Cieve, Col ,C & L. 391 556,494 626,706 1,423 1,603 184 11.2 
Det., Lan. & No... 226 182,0.5 199,706 8u5' 8 3 73; &.% 
Ev. & Terre Hau e. 146 87.780 100,:234 601 686 eee 85.1% 4 
Flint & Pere Marq.. 362 | a 378,267 355.704 | 1,045 1,025 2 1.9 
ILicois Ceatralt. .| 1,526) 1,501! 23) ....| | 1.7); 1,592,900; 1,827,156 | 1,044 1,217 - 173 144 
Inc., Bloom. & West 69S = | meee] ss ph ph yt an on 4 os 
Obhvo Central ..... 2840 (OH BW ins) Bou 170 548 54.525 | : é 
Oaio & M ss.ssippi. 615 615 ar 574,302 633,450 934 1,030 .... 95 9,3 
Peoria. Dec & KV. 254 254 121,325 95.989 473 378, 100 265 
St.L..Alton & I. H.: ' . ! | | 
, Myin Line........ 195 SR 2%. 242,016 260,859 | 1,241 1,538) 97 7.2 

Belleville Liue.... 1z1 a 128.106 135,448 3,054, 1,119) GO| 5.4 
&t. L. & Cairo..... Lo 35M) .. .). | 38,429 49 028 252 32) coos] F1/21.8 
Tol., Cin. & St. L.. 856 5du, 506) ....) 55.6 177,185 141,6u1 207 257) 59) 19,2 

Total, 19 roads...; 7,590 7,172; 418)... | ... 6,180,641; 6,585,777, 154,850 559,986, .... 814 918) 

Totalinc. or dec.) ......| .... i ee a | er rn hese aewsopnel ae bo aanesks 405,186, 6.2) ....-.) eee 104, 1L.3 

i ' i j 
NORTHWESTERN ROADS. 
Bur ,Ced Rap.&No.. 74) 714 ....) ....] «0s 415,827 384,404 31,423 582; 538 44...) 83 
Ceutrai lowa. a 401 gus 96 ....| 31.8 209,114 357,265 51.849 521 1.3 
Chi & Alton... 85) 850)... | ....'| 1,232 716) 1,203,770! 28,446 1,450) 4 
Chi., Mil. & St. P... 4,760 4,52. 240, ....) 5.3 2.7x5,000 %.616,244 168.756 . 585 g 
Chi. & N. W........ 4,825 3.580 245... 6.8) 2,899,800 2,669017 20,783 738) 6 
Chi., St. P.. M. & O. 1,240) 1,170, 120 ....) 10.38 671,600 594.273 77,327 521) 6 
Des Moines & Ft.D' 148! 1138) ....' ....] 2... 53,699 41,592 12,107 . 389 '3 
GreenBay,W.&St.P 220 220 re | ei] 54,558 46.0:24 8.534 248 ~~ 
lil. Cet.,lowalines; 402; 402 ....'...] .... 255,000 248,766 . ot 634) 2 
Marquette, H. & O. 103 100 3 ....) 3.0 39,111 36,880 2,231 380 9 
Mil, L.s & W.... 374 — s Semel 88 145,986 et yor 7 5 
Mil. & Northern§.. 227 ) OE 39.695 54.855 x 307) 7 
Wisconsia Central. 440, 440 POH Ries 228.795, 180,762 48,033 520) 6 
= 2) SRS SS | cuED o] caEENSe | | > a ee geared eeeotecd:- +54 peeeameemeeel Meee meme 
Total, 18 roads... 13,744 .2,740 804 ....) .... 9,060,740) 8,364,827 695,913 .......... -.-.|| 650) 
Total inc. or dec.) . ....| ..... 804 ... ‘| WO sith saeda tanbeceu sadaneex 695,913. ......... | RRS, Gereeeete 
| | 














ROADS NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL. 


























































Canaiian Pacific... 1,982 1.150! 832 ....| 723!| 493.244] 382844) 110,400! ......... 28 zaol asl ....|  sales.2 
Northern Pacific... 25449) 1,535 914...) 50.5'| 1,083.80) 757.549) 826,251) 22.22...) 4s.0)] 443) 493) 222) 50l10.2 
St. P. & Duluth...) 227, “ziu| 17) 2...) sal] "19ges] asa bap! | isi 4.0)) aon! gal! “| Zelt1.3 
St. P., Mian. & Man| 1,387| 1,250, 137 10.9|} 856,434] 879,376,005. 51...) eye) 2.6|| 617) 7u3, .22.| 86[i22 
Total, 4roads... | 6,045, 4,145/1,900/. | ....|| 2,562,703! 2.154,318, 426.6 1' 28,266) a | 424 520 eo Rs 
Total inc. or dec.| .....| ...... |1,90u) ... | 45.8 mae a PRE Le cenidea ease | 408,385, ..... ... 19.0 | ...... J .. os | 9¢]185 
| | 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. ~ 

wae ee ‘Wr Seen | ll _ — . 
Ft Worth & Den..| 110, 110, ....|....| .... 50,700 49,000 ‘1,700! ....... | Bl 461! 445, 16... | 2.4 
Gulf, CL &8.F.. 536 455) Si) 22.) 178)| 274,754, 285 '605........ .. R085 71\| 513) 650) 157/073 
Hous..E.&W.T. 140 120 20,....| 16.7 50,741 7/362! 389 |.) 27] ee 
K. C..Ft.S.& Gui... 389) 389! ....| 2... 357.405 8 919) 742) 177) ...-|23'8 
Little Rk. &t.S.. 173) 168) 5 3.0 76,111 0); 440, Sua 64] 19:7 
Lit.R’k.,MisaR&T. 173) 173) ....| :... 56.0633 640)....2. 9} 323] 414) 520.) si}209 
St.L.,Ft.8.&W. 160, 128 °$2| 2.1") 35:0 75225 3.993, 52 26.0, 477, 183 394 160.6 
St. L.&SanFran.. 75) 724, 26) ....| 3.6), 649,80 514,508, 135.202) 00.22.12. Q6.| 866) 711) 155, *.../221 
Vicks, Sh. &Pac.. 110 73, 87, ...:| 50.6 30,212, 21.617, 8.895, sss 90.5)) 205) 200) ...| “Bi) 7.4 

Total, 9roads.... 2,541 2,340 201 .........  1,622,44 1,895,645 271,327' 44,328... || 639) 596 43) . 
Total inc. or dec. ......| ......| 201) - Bea goteaeen DP peaunneaee 226,999) .. ..... iB] oe Pecan 43) .. | 72 

| 202) 2 | 
FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 

| | Pre Ese ane ve peri 
Central Pacific. ...) 3,003) 2,132| ....| 129 4.1), 2.987,000 2,213,633)........... 246,633 7.6 988) 1,026 38) 3.7 

Total, Lroad.....| 3,003) 3.132| ... | 129) ....| 2,967,000, 3,213,63a).......... | 246,633) ....| 988) 1,026; 38 
Total inc. or dec.) ...... t Secmes | see | 220) 4.1)|.... ..eeeeee Pepeegeee EROS 246.633) 7.6]| ......| .... .| 38) 3.7 

Granp Toran: ||. | AK pee | | 
Total. 75 roads... 50,067 |45,730 4,454| 187 ....|| 45,408,334, 44,504,419] 3,094,299 2,190,384) .. 907 ova rae fee 
Total inc. or dec |. ....| ..... [ABs] ones) BAL soe” secesen] soe ennrnes | 903,915! ......... | BO) sees eg jo 68 68 
. t 





* Includes all lines east of Pitt sburzh and Erie. 
+ Includes New Jersey Central 1p 158, 





+ Includes Illinois lines and Southern Division. 
§ Not in table for February 





$8,000,000, the additional $3 000,000 to be used for build- 
ing the second track when necessary. The first issue of the 
bonds under this mortgage is limited to .500,000, 
and a proposal on_ satisfactory terms for the 
purchase of bonds to this amount was accepted, the 
proceeds to be used as before stated for building the Cripple 
Creek Extension, about 50 miles of which is now under con- 
tract, for increased terminal facilities at Norfolk, for short 


branches to new coal mines and fur additional sidings, new 
stations and other improvements on the main live. <A fur- 
ther issue of these bonds can, under the terms of the mort- 
gage, be made only by a msjority vote of the stockholders, 
and in no case can the issue be made more than $25,000 per 
wile for branches or $10,000 per mile for second track. 

The increase of funded debt during. the year included 
$199,000 of gencral mortgage bonds sold and the 82,500,000 








261 





of improvement and extension bonds above referred to. Of 
the proceeds of the general mortgage bonds, ¢193.000 were 
used to pay cff the old divisional bonds, maturmng Jan. 1, 
1884, Tbe board has made arrangements to extend the 
$990,000 Virginia & Teunessee 6 per cent. bonds, which will 
mature June 30 next, for 16 years at 5 per cent. interest. 

The unfunded debt, excluding accrued interest and cur- 
rent balances, amounted on Dec. 3! to $647,092. Obliga- 
tions, however, having been incurred prior to that time for 
new construction, etc., the amount necessary to meet these 
requirements was provided for by a collat-ral kan of 
$1,000,400 secured by a deposit of $8,0C0.000 of preferred 
stock of the company. At the close of the yer the total 
unfunded debt, less bills and accounts rec.ivatle, was 
$1.223,51 6. 

The car trust obligaticns outstanding Dee 381, 1882, 

amounted to $552.400. During the year $82,860 of these 
obiigations were paid «ff. Additional rolling stock havirg 
been purchased, car trust obligations to the amount of 
$1,478,426 were issued, of which $31.073 were pxid «ff 
during the year. At the close of 1§83. the car trust obliga- 
tions outstanding amounted to $1.916,894, the payment of 
which extends over a period of 10 years, 
The capital stock of the Roanoke Machine Works is $2365, 
300, There is also a mortgage upon the property securirg 
500.000 in bonds, whicb are held by this company. The 
works are now entirely completed and will be uscd for the 
repairs to the equipment of the Norfolk & Western and the 
Shenandosb Valley roxds and also for the construction of 
new ¢ quipment required for those roads, 

The capital stock of the Norfolk Terminal Co, is $822,0°0, 
nearly ali owned by this company. The company owns 223 
acres of Jand at Lambert’s Point, just outside of Norfoik, 
with a water frontage of 134 miles. The company a'so owns 
barges for the transfer of treight. A mortgage of 1,000,000 
has been authorized, and bonds will be issued from time to 
time as improvements are made upon this propertv. The 
company’s road is to be extended from its present terminus 
in Norfolk to Lambert’s Pint. a distance of 4 miles, and 
contracts have been made for this extension and also for the 
construction of coal piers and wharves and warehouses for 
general freight These improvements are of a permenent 
character, and the wharves will be so situated as to permit 
the loading of vessels drawing 28 feet of water. 

The company owns a controlling interest in the Iron Belt 
Land &Development Co., the object of which is to develop 
mineral lands on the line of the road and to encourage the 
establishment of factories and furneces, 

The friendly relations existing betw+en the company and 
its connections have been continued during the year. The 
to'al gross earnings from tbe through freight traffic from 
all connections amounted to $983 111. The greater part of 
this freight bu-iness was exchanged withthe East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia road atthe western terminus and wiih 
steamsh p lines at Norfolk. The business of the Virginia, 
Tennessee & Georgia Air Line has been conducted in a sati<- 
factory manner under the tripartite agrement of Sept. 27, 
1881, whicb bas heretofore been referred to in the reports 
of the company. The Great Southern Dispatch fast fre'ent 
line bas been organized as an auxiliary to the Air L‘ne. The 
express business of the road is now taken by the Southern 
Express Co, under the contract made Nov. 1, 1883. 

The road is now in excellent condition, ard no unustal 
expenditure will be needed to maintain it. Further expen- 
ditures required will be for extensions and additions to the 
property. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


This road extends from Hagerstown, Md., to Roanoke, 
Va., 240 miles, with a branch of 9 miles toiron mines, It 
was completed to Roanoke in June 1882. The Norfolk & 
Western Co. owns $3,050,600 of its $3,686,200 stock, thus 
controlling it entirely. 

There was carried ov?r the road last year a traffic very 
largely inci eised over the previous year, when the road was 
but partly finished. The business interchanged with the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, included 11,016 passengers, 
and 100,508 tons of freight. 

The earnings and income were as follows ; 





Gross earnirgs ($3.431 per mile).................00.0005 $854,415 

TONNES (VT. POE QOUB) ion cccccce sccccsces » cssccsne 662.157 

Net earnings ($772 per mile) ... .........05- ceeescee $192,258 
Interest on funded debt..............2esseeeees $325,685 
Otter Interant...cccsecccoccecces padetenseeasee 50,221 

saa 375 906 

A Be TD NE ia si ste tnie an axenasvee dees $183,648 


To cover this amount the Norfolk & Western Co, advanced 
$200,000. From the sale of bonds many improvements 
were made on the road and additional equ'pment was pro- 
vided. The company kas no floating d+bt otber than the 
amount due the Norfolk & Western for advances made. 





Consolidation Coal Co. 


This company owns a large coal property in the Cumberland 
Region, and also owns and works the Cumberland & Penn- 
sy|vania Railroad, from Cumberland, Md, to Piedmont, 38 
miles, with 17 miles of branches. The report for the year 
ending Dec. 31 does not give the earnings of the railroad 
separately, they being included with the receipts of the 
company from coal and other sources. 
The income account for the year was as follows: 











1883. 1882. Ine. or Dec. - P.c. 

Gross receipts from al: 

sources..... «--. $1,750.591 $1.714214 IL. $36,377 21 
Total expenses ...... 1,514,858 1,637,602 D. 122,744 7.5 

Net earnings....... $235,733 $76,612 I. $159,121 207.8 
Interest and sinking 

eee ekuenhe 175.416 169.871 I. 5,545 3.3 

Surplus or deficit...S. $60,317 D. $93,209 ... ....... «1... 

Balance, Jen. 1..... 4.459 97,718 D. $93.259 

Balance, Dec. 31... $64,776 $4,459 I. $60,317 ... 


e — fund payments were $21,000 in 1883 and $14, 

in 2. 

The company holds as a cash asset $100,000 first mort- 
gage bonds of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, 
acquired in 1875 by the payment of $98,600 in cash from 
earnings, as mentioned iu previous annual reports. 

The funded debt was reduced during 1883, by the purchase 
for the sinking fund of the second-mortgage bonds of the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 7 per 
cent. mortgage bonds of the Consolidated Coal Co., amount- 
ing to $21,000, leaving total funded debt Jan. 1, 1884, 
$2,501,500. against which the company holds in sinking 
fund $84,500. 

The report says: “In the past year the company cou- 
tracted for the tuilding of two iron steam colliers. They 
will be completed early this spring, and will render an im- 
portant and much-needed service in the large and growing 
coastwise business of the company. 

‘The railroads of the company have been improved dur- 


ing the year by the addition of 130 tons of heavy steel 
— The whole main line is now laid with steel 
rails. 


Every branch of the road department has been 
maintained in superior condition.” ' 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement.  Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


RAILROADS 


DENSITY OF POPULATION O 
ACROSS IOWA. 


Not enough attention is paid in planning railroads, 
and especially in investing in them, to the differing 
qualities of the districts which they penetrate, which 
have very much to do with the traffic obtainable. It 
often seems to be taken for granted that one part of 
the West, for instance, is as good as another, or will 
become so when railroads have made it accessible for 
a few years ; that of half-a-dozen lines built equal 
distances apart across Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas or 
Nebraska, when those states were new, the popula- 
tion, production and traffic on one would be likely to 
be just about the same as on any other five or ten 
years after the opening of the roads. 

This ignores the differences in the qualities of dif- 
ferent parts of the same state, which, even when not 
strongly marked and not evident at sight, have a very 
great effect on the rapidity with which the country is 
settled. Men go to the country which offers the 
greatest attractions, which means, generally, that 
where production at the time promises to be most 
profitable and the increase in the value of the land 
most rapid. 

lowa offers an excellent field for studying the differ- 
ing rates of rapidity of growth, as it is crossed from 
east to west by several parallel railroads, four of which 
were completed within a few years of each other, 
generally through different tiers of counties ; and the 
western half of the state had scarcely any means of 
transportation except the Missouri River until shortly 
before the census of 1870, and was developed almost 
exclusively by these lines and their branches until the 
census of 1880. Below we give the population of 
the counties directly on each main line across the 
state, going from the east to the west. When the 
road passes nearly on the line between two counties 
both are given, as they may have been equally devel- 
oped by it, but one of the two is prefixed by a letter n 
or 8, to indicate that it is north or south of the line of 
the railroad. The date of the completion of the road 
to the Missouri River is given over its initials. It is to 
be borne in mind that the counties are of varying 
sizes, and that in the eastern half of the state the ra'l- 
roads had been built for different lengths of time, and 
many of the counties were pretty well peopled before 
there were any railroads : 





1879. 
C, M. & St. 
P., Iowa = Popu- 1870. Popu- 1867. Popu- 
4 Dak. lation. Til. Cen. lation. C.d N. W. lation. 
AV 
Clayton......28.829 Dubuque ....42.996 Clinton... ..... 36,763 
n Alamakee 19,791 Delaware....17.950 Cedar......... . 18,636 
Winneshiek..23.938 Buchanan ...18,546 Li 7,137 
s Fayette ...22.358 Black Hawk.23,913 
Chickasaw ..14,534 Butler. ..... 14,293 
Floyd........14,677 sGrundy ...12.639 
Cerro Gordo.11,461 Hardin... ....17.807 
Hancock..... 3,453 mn Franklin. ..10,249 
Kossuth..... 6,178 Hamilton....11,252 
Palo Alto ... 4,131 Webster...... 15,951 
yh .. .. 4,248 Calhoun.,.... 5,595 Crawford........ 12,413 
O'Brien.. ... 4,155 nPocahontas 3.713 Harrison ....... 16,649 
Sioux. ..... 5,426 Buena Vista. 7,537 Pot! awatomie..39,850 
Lyon.....- aS Cherokee.... 8,240 


eee... 8,566 
P 8 Woodbury .14,996 
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1882. 

C., M. & St. 1869. 

P., Coun- Popu- Rock Popu- 1869. Popu- 

cil ay, lation. Island, lation. C., B. dQ. lation. 

O., line. 
Jackson.....23,771 Scott......... 41,266 Des Moines.....3%,099 
Jones........2 Muscatine....23,170 Henry.... ......20,986 
OS eee nm Cedar...... 18,936 Jefferson........17.469 
Benton......2 Johnson. ...25,429 Wapello.... ....25,285 
eer ear 19,231 Monroe... ....13,719 
Marshall ....23,752 Poweshiek...18,936 Lucas...........14,530 
a 16.906 Jasper.,......25,§ IN i i aceruiass 11,513 
nm Boone ....20.838 Polk.......... 2.3 oo Pees 14,9£0 
Dallas....... 18,746 Dallas 3.7 OE i:0:0:.050 11,388 
Guthrie...... 14,394 s Madison Montgomery... .15,895 
n Green... ..12,727 Guthrie " eee 137 
Carroll ... .12,551 s Adair 11,667 nPottowatomie..39,850 
Crawford....12.413 Cass:....... 3,€ 
Shelby.... ..12.696 Pottowat- 
Harrison ....16,649 omie..... ....39,850 
Pottawat- n Shelby..-...12,696 

omie.. ....39,850 

1883. Popu- Popu- Popu- 

Wabash. lation. Wabash. lation. Wabash. lation. 


Clark (Mo.)..15,031 


Scotland (Mo.)12,508 Schuyler (Mo.) 10,470 
Apps n oose, 
( 


Dd... 22: nce WOPRO.....00<. 16,127 Decatur .... .. 15,336 
Ringgold.... 12.086 Taylor .... ..15,635 Page. . .. 19,667 
Fremont..... 17,633 Mills... ...... 14,137 Pottawatomie. 39,850 


As these counties vary much in size, and there are 
more counties on some of the lines than on others, we 
have in the following table given the average popula- 
tion per township of each county, or pair of counties, 
opposite to the average of the other counties equally 
far west on the parallel roads. Thus the Mississippi 
at McGregor, where the northern line of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul begins, being one county further west 
than at Dubuque, where the [llinois Central begins, 
no figure is in the first line for the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Thus the figures on the same line in-the table 
represent almost exactly the density of population on 
each road on the same meridian. 


Average population per township in each county on the seven 


railroads across Iowa, from east to west: 








=} Q = 2} a 
PPR = ip 2 oe. 2 
oo Ff — © SS ¢F 
ad a A i RS & 
et le) = Te RZ, 2 = 
s= ¢ Se i" 8 7 «|: 
ate g : 2 SF = Bes 
<: J : 3 eo : 45 

= : > & = : 208 

ad 2,529 1.936 1,321 4,301 oon 

*1,220 1,128 *1250 1,316 *1,558 3.009 
*1,158 1,160 1,857 1,857 1,496 1.749 1,074 
1038 1495 1,245 1,245 1.201 1,456 1,042 
1,050 *808 1,079 1.079 1,184 107 1,163 
716 «69 *877)— «21.485 )= «1,485 «= L298) =-1,143'S «1,188 
216 703 1,057 *1,180 2,646 +1,085 1,075 
221 798 1302 1,172 *1,124 1.249 780 
258 #292 795 900 *812 990 977 
266 471 972 772 1,060 1,325 1,230 
260 515 621 708 1,503 1,503 41,326 
258 349 1,503 *1,264 at lee Sc 
109 625 ae oe aoe 
Av... 653 863 1,223 1,192 1,513 1,490 1,095 


~* Average of two counties, one north of the other. 

+ Average of two counties, one west of th other. 

+t Average of three counties on Missouri River. 

The Chicago & Northwestern was the first line 
completed across the state, but the Rock Island, the 
Burlington and the Illinois Central followed shortly 
after. Though the Wabash was the last to be com- 
pleted, nearly every one of the counties on its line 
had been provided by a railroad outlet by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy before the Wabash was built, 
and their development is not due to it, as the develop- 
ment of the counties on the new Council Bluffs line 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul was not due to that road, 
every one of those counties being on the Northwestern 
or the Rock Island. 

The eastern half of the state was comparatively 
well settled in 1870. We see that for eight counties 
west of the Mississippi on the central line—that is, as 
far as the county next west of that in which Des 
Moines is situated, and 230 miles west of the Missis- 
sippi at Clinton, 210 west of Davenport and 180 west 
of Burlington—the density of population is approxi- 
mately the same on all the roads in the southern 
half of the state—on the Northwestern and further 
south. But on the Illinois Central and the Iowa & 
Dakota line of the St. Paul the population becomes 
notably lighter than that on the roads further south, 
three counties, or 65 miles, further east, and within 
100 miles of McGregor and 125 of Dubuque. On all 
the lines the population is less dense west of the 
meridian of Des Moines than east of it, but the differ- 
ence is least on the three southern lines, considerable 
on the Council Bluffs line of the St. Paul and the 
Northwestern, great on the Illinois Central, and enor- 
mous on the Iowa & Dakota Division of the St. Paul, 
on which for seven counties the population averaged 
but 241 per township, against an average of 536 in the 
corresponding counties on the Illinois Central, 1,008 
on the Northwestern, 999 on the St. Paul’s Council 
Bluffs line, 1,429 on the Rock Island (this goes east 
far enough to take in Des Moines), 1,230 on the Bur- 
lington, and 1,078 on the Wabash. Thus the north- 
ernmost of the lines across Iowa on the western 280 
miles of its road had a population in 1880 not half as 
great as that on the Illinois Central equally far west, 
and not one-fourth as great as on any of the other five 
lines further south. 

What caused Southwestern Iowa to settle so much 
more rapidly than Northwestern Iowa? More than 





one cause, doubtless, but the chief one almost certainly 


was that in Northwestern Iowa farming was (and prob- 
ably still is), on the average, much less profitable than 
further south, a fact which will, we believe, be con- 
firmed by observation of those who have carried on 
farms for a considerable period in either section—a 
much larger proportion in Southwestern than in 
Northwestern Iowa have become well-to-do. This is not 
due to difference in soil, for there is as good in North- 
western Iowa as anywhere, and very little there that is 
not good, but apparently to different meteorological 
conditions, and chiefly to a lighter summer rainfall, the 
severer cold not being a drawback for some kinds of 
farming. But certainly something also was due to an 
accumulation of misfortunes for several years when 
the country was first fairly opened. Since 1880 it has 
done fairly well, and it has grown since then much 
more rapidly than ever before, so that the census 
figures, given above by no means represent the present 
density of population. 

The extreme northern railroad line, which for the most 
part passes through the second tier of counties south 
of Minnesota, was not completed to the western border 
of the state until 1879, and four of the westernmost 
counties on it had no outlet until then. This would suf- 
ciently account for their light population ; but it was 
completed to Algoma about 1870, and the three coun- 
ties which for years had had a railroad outlet were as 
thinly peopled in 1880 as the others, with not a third 
of the population that there was on the Illinois Cen- 
tral next south, and not a fifth of that on the roads 
further south. Moreover, the Illinois Central itself 
had a much lighter population, we see, than the lines 
further south, and it was completed to the western 
border of the state nearly as soon as the Rock Island 
and the Burlington, which have about three times as 
great a population per township in their western coun- 
ties ; and the Northwestern, next south of the Illinois 
Central—the first railroad opened across the state—has 
a decidedly lighter population than two roads south of 
it which were opened afterward. Thus, if we may 
judge by the number of people which the country has 
attracted, its quality falls off from the Rock Island 
road northward. 

We have before called attention to one fact that 
might have affected the rapidity of settlement on the 
different lines. The Burlington and the Rock Island 
owned and sold the lands that were granted to aid the 
construction of their roads, the land grants of the 
Northwestern and the Illinois Central (which lease and 
do not own their lines across Iowa) became the prop- 
erty of a land company, whose interest was simply to 
make the largest profit out of the land, regardless of 
the effect on the traffic of the railroads. How much 
effect this had it is hard to tell, for it would depend 
much on the character of the stockholders in the land 
company. If they wanted quick returns, they would 
be likely to accept low prices; if they were indifferent 
to present dividends, they might prefer to hold the 
land in expectation of a great rise in prices eventually. 
Actually, prices of land along the Northwestern were 
generally lower than on the Rock Island and the 
Burlington about 1874, but perhaps they were higher 
in proportion to value, and so prevented a more rapid 
growth of population. 

Though we cannot know exactly how great the 
growth of this northwestern part of Iowa has been 
since the Census was taken, yet as this is purely an agri- 
cultural and grazing country a rapid growth there 
should be felt in the acreage under cultivation and 
the live stock owned in the whole state of Iowa. The 
acreage of the principal grain crops and the number 
of animals in Iowa by the Census of 1880 (which gives 
the acres for the crop of 1879 and the number of an- 
imals June 1, 1880), and by the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1883 were: 








1883. 1879. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 

Corn, acres........ 6.980.621 6,616,144 ia 364,477 5.5 
Wheat “ coos 25435.300 3,049,288 _— 613.988 20.1 
ls beans 2,005,569 1,507,577 of 497,992 33.2 
Total acres -13,421.498 11,173,009 + 248,489 2.2 
Horses, No......<. 891,173 792,322 + 93,851 12.5 
Milch cows, No.... 1,084,077 854.187 + 230,890 27.0 
Other cattle, ** .... 1.955.810 1,757.849 “+ 197,961 113 
Hogs, * 4... 4,800,998 6,034,316 — 1,283,378 20.4 
Sheep, oi 497,161 455,359 1 41,802 9.0 


The decrease in hogs was in value equivalent to 
nearly 40 per cent. of the incresse in other animals, 
leaving the net increase equivalent to 6} per cent. 
This is a very small increase for a state with so much 
uncultivated prairie land as Iowa has. The increase 
in the three principal grain crops has been insigni- 
ficant ; we have no statistics of meadows and pastures, 
but there must have been a considerable increase of 
these because of the increase in cattle. But the in- 
crease in grain and live stock production since 1879 
cannot have done much toward affording traffic to 
the 2,500 miles of railroad built there since that year 
which is an increase of more than 50 per cent. 





It would seem from this that however large th 
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immigration into Northwestern Iowa since 1879, 
there cannot have been a large area got under cul- 
tivation there yet, for there appears to have been 
but little increase in this in the whole state, and cer- 
tainly none of it has been abandoned, though doubt- 
less much grain land has been made into meadow. 
Since 1880 this then thinly peopled northwestern 
quarter of Iowa has been gridironed with railroads, and 
absence of an outlet can no longer be pleaded by any part 
of it as an excuse for not growing. Considering how un- 
progressive the country had been, it seems probable 
that railroad building has been overdone there. About 
the beginning of 1879 there were there—north of the 
counties on the main line of the Northwestern and 
west of Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin and Webster 
—a district with 22 counties and 370 townships, but 
only 121,399 inhabitants, or an average of 328 per 
township—about 225 miles of railroad. Now there 
are in operation there 890 miles, the mileage having 
been quadrupled within the past few years. Then there 
were 59 square miles of territory for every mile of rail- 
road: now only 15; then the population was 540 per ‘nile 
of railroad; it must have doubled (and may have) since 
the census to be 270 per mile now. It is still much too 
light to afford an adequate support at present to 
all the railroads there, we may be sure. But as a con- 
siderable part of them were built to connect with and 
give an outlet for through traffic to Dakota and Min- 
nesota railroads, they will not depend wholly on the 
country on their own lines for support; and as most 
of them were built by companies which will get a 
through haul of from 400 to 900 miles on the shipments 
of this country, it is easy to see why they were anxious 
to get a line across it before the country was occupied 
by their neighbors. Notwithstanding which, it will 
not be strange if some of these lines should for years 
to come be a burden on their owners, as were so many 
lines in Western Minnesota and in Northern Iowa 
further east after 1871. 


FOG. 

Of the sentences which we have always to ‘‘ keep 
standing ” for use in our accident record, the ostensi- 
bly explanatory one, *‘ there was a dense fog at the 
time,” comes in play quite often at this season, and 
the frequency of its appearance suggests the query 
whether the fact which it indicates really is a pallia- 
tive of somebody’s apparent carelessness, as is fre- 
quently more or less distinctly implied in the published 
accounts as we find them, or is, on the contrary, only 
an additional reason for regarding a case of negligence 
as blameworthy. Although numerous locaiities are 
exceptionally free from fogs, there are doubtless few 
railroads whose lines for any considerable distance are 
so situated as to relieve their managers of all neces- 
sity for considering the subject; so that we may, 
practically, regard the question of how to avoid these 
accidents as one of universal interest. 

Minute particulars concerning collisions which occur 
during a fog are not very often given, doubtless be- 
cause but few of them, comparatively, belong to the 
most serious class. Probably alarge majority of them 
are the result, not of that kind of carelessness which 
we term ‘‘ gross,” or even of the next milder degree, 
but ratber of that kind of slips where nearly all the 
proper precautions are taken, just one stitch being 
dropped at a juncture where it causes as much trouble 
as a dozen would at some-other time or place. Many 
of the blunders are doubtless committed by compara- 
tively intelligent employés, who have a more or less 
vivid idea of the dangers they should guard against, 
and whose surprise at the fact that they have just 
missed the bull’s-eye is the first realization they have 
of the fact that their aim was defective; that they 
have made a small error in judgment, but which is 
an error all the same. 

Although the regulations do not generally say so in 
explicit terms, the universal plan of running trains is 
based on the employment of just two principal con- 
ditions under which trains may be moved: the 
engineman either must look out for every variety of 
obstacle, ** keep his train under control,” or else he 
must proceed under the assumption that the track is 
clear, not looking ahead at all; he must either 








assume that all other trains will give him 
ample notice when they get in his way, or on 
the other hand must give the same ample 


notice himself, treating opposing trains as entitled to 
the same protection that he expected for himself when 
running under the first-named condition. This prin- 
ciple divides trains into two diametrically opposite 
classes, and to an indefinite or ambiguous statement 
of this fact(on the part of the management) or a 
partial and careless appreciation of it (on the part 
of employés) may doubtless be attributed a large 
share of the collisions we are considering. The facts, 
so far as ascertainable, verify this opinion. Collisions 





of this class nearly always occur in yards or near 
them, circumstances which require a train to be ‘‘ kept 
under control” being infinitely more numerous there 
than they are on the open road. The Manhattan 
Elevated road in New York City is treated as all 
‘* yard”’—that is, trains are required to be kept always 
under control (so far as other trains are concerned), 
and the comparative frequency of collisions on this road 
on foggy mornings is without doubt due to the lack of 
a vivid appreciation on the part of the engine-runners 
of the exact meaning of the term ‘under control.” 
In a superficial view of the matter, the frequency of 
the trains might be regarded as the cause of the trou- 
ble ; but this is, properly speaking, an incidental cir- 
cumstance. A train should be kept under control as 
regards a certain locality, no thought being taken as 
to what the possible obstruction may be. Runners 
who should reduce speed at a certain place invariably, 
allow themselves to indulge in speculation as to what 
the chances are of acertain train’s being found in 
their way. Conductors who ought to send out a red 
signal at certain places, always without delay, st_p to 
calculate the probable time of the arrival of the next 
train, carelessly overlooking the fact that it is not any 
particular trains but a'l possible trains that are to be 
guarded against ; and on these apparently innccent- 
looking rocks both conductors and enginemen wreck 
themselves. 

Superintendents always word the rules so that by the 
letter of the law the whole blame in collisions, etc., 
shall full upon the men in charge of the trains ; but 
broadly speaking, the management is often blame- 
worthy, because experience has amply shown that in 
hundreds of instances the maker of the rules and those 
who are intrusted with their execution take different 
views of their meaning ; and notning can be clearer 
than that a manager who knows, or even suspects, 
that this is the case should take prompt steps to recon- 
cile the conflicting views. He should enlighten his 
subordinates of his own motion, and not wait for them 
to come to him. 

Many careful and conscientious managers neutralize 
the good effect of their rules by trying to make them 
too good; a certain Western road tells its train-men to 
‘‘approach all stations, water tanks and coaling places 
under complete control,” etc., and then takes away at 
least half the force of the injunction by adding, ‘*This 
will not relieve the conductor of the forward train 
from signaling the approaching train and taking al 
necessary precautions to prevent accidents.” This 
leaves each train to decide for itself where its own 
responsibility ends and that of the other one begins. 
If trains are to approach with care, there is little if 
any need of warning them, and the conductor at the 
station will act accordingly; on the other hand, if all 
necessary precautions are to be taken by the stand- 
ing train, the approaching engineman will very 
naturally assume that there is no necessity for any 
special watchfulness on his part. But under the rule 
in force on a prominent Southern road, that ‘* in cases 
of * * * trains approaching stations, etc., the 
entire responsibility of guarding against collisions 
rests with the approaching train,” there is a definite- 
ness which admits of no evasion by the most heedless 
conductor ; and the dullest mind cannot fail to under- 
stand what is meant by being ‘‘under control,” 
whether there be a thick or a thin fog, or none at all. 

The force of this sentence (*‘ Keep your train under 
control”) is necessarily modified by a multitude of 
circumstances, and may perhaps hardly mean the 
same thing twice in a hundred-mile trip. This leaves 
a wide margin for the exercise of good judgment by 
train-men ; but it is at least essential that all con- 
cerned should attach precisely the same meaning to a 
given term ; and the remedy for existing misunder- 
standings must come from the management. Dark- 
ness never asks to be enlightened; the light must 
make the first move. When the fog is brushed away 
from the theories, the practice will be far less affected 
by physical fogs. 








The Worst Defect of Track Once More. 


We publish in another column a letter, called out by 
a recent editorial article in our issue of March 28, from 
the supervisor of one of the best pieces of track in 
the United States. We are pleased to receive such 
prompt testimony to the truth of what we said about 
the use, or rather non-use, of the level. 

We apprehend, however, that our correspondent has 
not correctly caught the moral which we most wished 
to enforce. As the subject is an important one we 
return to it once more. 

It is true enough that the use of the spirit level is 
greatly neglected by section-foremen—far more gen- 
erally neglected than the managers of the track de- 
pariment, or even road-masters in immediate charge, 
have any idea of. <A partial remedy for this, no doubt, 











can be found by impressing upon section-men that the 
level must be used, and giving them positive orders 
which they will be unlikely to disregard. In order 
that such orders may be given, such a test as we pro- 
posed of the actual effect of bad level would bea usefu } 
one for the higher officers to make. 

but is is a universal experience that ‘‘ molasses will 
catch more flies than vinegar.” Orders are all very 
well, but orders are a poor substitute for making every 
man realize that what he is told to dois really the 
necessary and proper thing to do. It will be difficult 
to drive section foremen into using the level more, or 
even to convince them by argument that they should 
do so. They think, in-their hearts, that certain other 
things are more important, and so, to tell the truth, 
do many of their superiors. The greatest need of all, 
therefore, is some ever-present monitor which shall 
impress upon them the true relative importance of ex- 
isting defects in their track. That the common track- 
level is of very poor device for thisend was what we 
especially hoped to make clear. 

The case stands this way: 

1. Defects of line are forced constantly on the track. 
men’s attention (and every inspector’s attention) with - 
out the least trouble on their part. They cannot help 
seeing them if they would. Therefore, the line is—not 
too good of course, but—disproportionately good. 

2. In less degree the same is true of gauge. Defects 
of gauge exist and are an evil, but are not a crying 
evil. 

3. In still less degree the same is true of the surface. 
By taking the trouble to stoop down or even without 
doing so, the rays of light serve partially well all 
necessary purposes to keep each rail separately in 
tolerable surface or to reveal when it is not. The 
worst difficulty is that the eyesight affords no indica- 
tion of the relative solidily of the bed of the ties, so 
that the unloaded ties may be in good surface and yet 
when loaded in very bad surface. In passing on and 
off of bridges and culveris this difficulty becomes 
especially great. 

4, To keep the two rails at a pr »per level relatively 
to each other the eyesight does not assist at all, and 
we have nothing but the track level, which is not al- 
ways at hand, and when it is at hand, can only be 
used with some little trouble and loss of time. But 
this is not the worst. When the trouble and time are 
taken tl.e level does not indivate just what is wanted. 
The track, one may say, is bever precisely in level— 
it is even an open question whether it is necessary to 
have it so, provided thy inequality of level be a uni- 
form one. To tear up the track, therefore, every time 
the slightest inequality was indicated would be an 
endless job. Even to test a whole section for level 
with 2 commor tracklevel, at frequent intervals, is 
almost equally impracticable. What is wanted is 
something which, without trouble or loss of time to 
the t.ackman, will effectually reveal to him the true 
condition of his whole track as respects level, just as 
his eyesight reveals the true condition of his whole 
track as respects line. 

This, we believe, can best be secured by attaching a 
large and properly protected level to the section 
hand-car, in such position as to be as easily visible as 
possible and as little liable to breakage. Such a de- 
vice as we tried to point out would not only have an 
advantage over the common level in being always 
present anl always working when the hand-car was 
in use; but it would serve a purpose which the latter 
never can serve by revealing the relative condition of 
the whole track, and showing not only where but how 
irregularly it was out of level. 

It is useless, we say again, to try to drive men by 
orders into correcting an evil, the importance of 
which they do not appreciate. It is almost as useless 
to try to persuade them by argument or theories into 
a belief which they cannot see the grounds for. 
Section-men cannot be expected to gauge the impor- 
tance of defects in their track by any other standard 
than what they can see of them. They ride very little 
on trains, and even if they did could not make even 
so simple an experiment as that suggested in our issue 
of the 28th ult. as successfully as the road-masters 
and engineers over them, for whom we chiefly wrote. 

The latter we would again urge to make the simple 
observations which we suggested on the sequence of 
cause and effect between irregularities of level and 
impacts against the rail. Some of them will have a 
new sense wherein their track is defective and how to 
seek aremedy. All of them will more fully appreciate 
than before that the trackman needs a better tool, not 
only to reveal to him the worst defects of his track, 
but to assist him in intelligently remedying them with- 
out waste of labor. 

There is no one direction in which a roadmaster can 
so cheaply obtain for himself a reputation for im- 
provement in track during the season which is now at 














hand as by concentrating his attention chiefly upon 
this one defect. But he must begin by showing his 
trackmen what they cannot now see and have no 
means of seeing, and not by giving them orders or 
even arguing with them. 

There is little danger in assuming that there is not 
at this time a single railroad section in the United 
States that is adequitely inspected as to level, in 
such manner as to have anything like the same check 
upon it as there is upon defects of liue, through the 
assistance of the natural eyesight, or in such manner 
as to be in anything like as good relative condition as 
to level as it is as to line. 

Therefore—practically speaking, for this one reason 
alone—nearly all track rides more or less badly; it is 
only a question of degree. Therefore this is, as we 
began by saying, the worst defect of track, as it now 
exists. 








The Last Erie Report. 


The report of the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad for the year ending with September last did 
not appear until the middle of March, so late that there 
was comparatively little interest in it. We published 
an abstract of it two weeks ago ; but though the report 
is in the usual form, which has been in many 
respects very full and clear, it is made almost valueless 
for purposes of comparison because of the inclusion of 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio for five months 
of the fiscal year. We have heretofore succeeded in 
disengaging the gross earnings of this road from tho:ze 
of the old Erie, but all statistics of traffic, train mile. 
age and working expenses include those of the leased 
road fcr -hese five months, and therefore we cannot tell 
from the report whether the traffic has increased or 
decreased, or what the course of the average train- 
load, the receipt and expense per unit of traftic have 
heen. If the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio had 
been le ised for the entire fiscal year, and that coincided 
with the fiscal year for which it has made its own re- 
ports heretofore, we might consolidate statements for 
the two companies for the previous years, and thus get 
tigu:es with which those of the last report might fairly 
be compared. But the Ohio road’s reports have been 
f or the calendar year; and apparently the history of the 
course of the Erie road is cut short in two by its last 
fiscal year, so that comparisons with all previous years 
will have very littl significance. 

The last report, for instance, shows a large increase 
of trattic over 1881-82—3554 millions of ton-imiles and 
22 millions of passenger-miles. How much of this was 
on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ghio? All we can 
siy is that in 1882 the traffic of the latter amounted to 
694 millions of ton-miles and 66 millions of passenger. 
miles. and that five-twelfths of this is 289 millions of 
ton-miles and 274 millions of passenger-miles. But the 
tra(tic of these five months may have been greater or 
less than the average in 1882, and we cannot say from 
these figures whether there was more or less traftic on 
the two roads last year. So with train mileage: 
there is a large increase, but how much of it was 
on the Ohio road during the five months of the lease 
we have no means of knowing. The average freight- 
train load is reported as having fallen from 228 to 211 
tons: but it was on the Erie alone that the freight- 
train load was so large in 1882; on the Ohio road it 
was but 146 tons, and for aught we know the average 
train load may have increased on both roads last year. 
As to the average rate per ton per mile, there is pretty 
good (though not conclusive) evidence that it increased 
last year, for it was 0.78 cent per ton per mile, 
against 0.749 cent on the Erie and 0.62 cent 
ou the Ohio road the year before. But the average 
rate may have been much higher than 0.62 cent 
on the Ohio road in 1882 during the five months from 
May to September. And so we may go on. There is 
little significance in the comparisons, because the 
things compared are not of the same kind. And as 
the lease covered but five months of last year, the 
figures in the report for the year ending with next 
September will likewise represent something different 
from those of last year and all previous years. 

We may infer something from the fact that the in- 
crease in maintenance expenses was much greater 
than that in other expenses, and was especially great 
in maintenance of way, and next to that in mainte- 
nance of cars. 

It is especially disappointing not to be able to fullow 
the course of the coal traffic of this road, which in a 
few years has grown to enormous proportions, 
amounting in 1881-82 to 31} per cent. of the total 
freight traffic. In tons carried there was an increase 





(including the Ohio road for five months) of 894,588. 
In the whole of 1882 the Ohio road carried 1,079,614 
tons of bituminous coal, five-twelfths of which would 
be about 450,000 tons. The 149,338 tons of anthracite 
carried then came doubtless almost exclusively from 
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the Erie and then each ton counted as two, while now 
it counts as but one. The indications are that there 
was some increase in the coal traffic of the Erie proper 
last year, but we cannot tell from the report nor do 
more than guess how great the increase was if there 
was any. 

Of course, whenever there are great additions made 
to a railroad system, comparisons are ruined in a sim- 
ilar way. But the cases are not very frequent when 
a considerable railroad, with a developed traffic, is 
added to a system, and they are very few indeed 
when the statistics of traffic have so great an interest 
for the whole country as those of the Erie. It andthe 
New York Central and Pennsylvania had reported for 
many years for a mileage which did not change 
enough to have much effect, and the three were 
the outl-ts for an enormous traffic from scores 
of thousands’ of miles of railroad fur- 
ther west. Together they served very well 
as a key tothe general course of traffic, rates and 
earnings in the country; and comparison of one with 
the other always had greatinterest. We regret ex- 
ceedingly, therefore, that there should be so serious 
an interruption to the continuity of these statistics. 
This could be avoided by making a separate statement 
for the Erie, and as the terms of the lease require the 
accounts to be kept separately for a large part of the 
business, this probably would not be very difficult. 
In the present form, we feel that the Erie 
reports will have not a_ tithe of their 
former value for general purposes. They present 
just as heretofore the financial position and results, 
but what has made them valuable to others than 
those interested in the Erie Company is absent, and 
will not appear again until in the course of years we 
shall have another series of reports covering substan- 
tially one and the same system. The vast growth of 
the Wabash, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
other roads has made comparisons of one of their 
years with ancther of comparatively little value also, 
it is true, but we could spare all these much better 
than the Erie. 


We begin the publication this week of a most in- 
teresting account by the venerable Mr. Horatio Allen 
of the facts attending the selection, purchase and trial 
of the first locomotives used in this country—the first 
beginning of the immense railroad system of America. 
Mr. Allen was Resident Engineer during the construc- 
tion of the railroad connecting the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal! at Honesdale, Pa.. with the anthracite 
coal mines. This was just after the Stockton & 
Darlington Railroad had proved successful ; but it had 
not been determined that locomotives should furnish the 
motive power cf the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pavy’s railroad until it was nearly completed, and 
until Mr. Allen had left the service of the company, 
and decided to goto England, and there study the 
locomotive where alone it could be found in 
operation. But before he sailed, on the recommenda- 
tion of its Chief Engineer, Mr. John B. Jervis (who 
also still survives), the company had determined to 
commission Mr. Allen to select the designs for and 
order three locomotives in Engiand. This commission 
he executed early in the summer of 1828, and this Mr. 
Allen believes to have been the first order given for a 
locomotive alter those built for the Stockton & Dar- 
lington Railroad. 

Although the engines on the last-named road served 
their purpose effectively, it had become evident that 
it would be a very great advantage if within the 
limits of the practicable weight a more rapid pro- 
duction of steam could be had, and Booth, of the 
Liverpool & Manchester road (then under con- 
struction), had proposed a miultitubular 
and Rastrick, of Stourbridge, a  many-tiued 
boiler, the prototype of the present  loco- 
motive boiler. The proper type of boiler was the ques- 
tion of the day among engineers, and as it had been 
left to Mr. Allen’s discretion to select the plan of the 
locomotives to be ordered, it naturally received his 
careful consideration. He seems to have been con- 
vinced by the arguments of Rastrick, but un- 
willing to depend solely upon what was then 
wholly untried, ne ordered two locomotives of 
Stephenson and one of Foster, Rastrick & Co., 
understanding that the latter should have a flue boiler, 
according to Rastrick’s design. The other two loco- 
motives, as Mr. Allen says, ‘* were identical in boiler, 
engines, plan and appurtens nces with the ‘ Rocket.’” 
For some reason, however, the locomotive sent up 
the canal and tried at Honesdale in August, 1829, 
was not a Stephenson engine, but Foster, 
Rastrick & Co.’s ‘‘Stourbridge Lion.” Otherwise, 
the performance which astonished the world at Liver- 
pool in Octcber, 1829, might have been exhibited two 
months earlier on the other side of the Atlantic, where 
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two such locomotives had been waiting ever since 
winter for an opportunity to show tleir capacity. 

Strange to say, no one seems to know what became 
of these two Stephenson locomotives. The Rastrick 
engine, we know, was found t»0 beavy for the rail- 
road it was made for. Perhaps their weight disqual- 
ified the Stephenson engines for the service also, and 
prevented thir trial. 

In the concluding part of his narrative, to be pub- 
lished next week, Mr. Allen describes his trial trip with 
the ‘*Stourbridge Lion”—the first movement of a 
locomotive over a railroad in America, and a notable 
era in the history of the country. 





A bill has been pending in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, and bas now passed the lower Llouse, prohibiting 
a higher charge for a shipment to any station than is 
charged for a similar shipment from the same point of 
shipment to a more distant station, and the advocates 
of the law adduced as evidence of its reasonableness 
the long existence of a similar law in Massachusetts. 
Opponents of the bill claimed that the Massachusetts 
law has been a dead letter. The Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commissioners, however, have expressed a differ- 
ent opinion, and it is said that the general understand- 
ing in Massachusetts is that the law is universally 
observed by the railroad companies—so generally, at 
least, that very few complaints are made of its viola- 
tion. 

The *‘short-haul” law of Massachusetts provides 
that ‘‘ no railroad corporation shall charge or receive 
for the transportation of freight to any station on its 
road a greater sum thanis at the time charged or 
received for the transportation of the like class and 
quantity of freight from the same original point of 
departure to a station at a greater distance on its road 
in the same direction.” And the same provisions are 
made to apply to two or more connecting roads. The 
penalty for violation of the law, in addition to lia- 
bility for damages. is two hundred dollars, to be re- 
covered by the party aggrieved. 

Of late years there has been no complaint of viola- 
lation, excey't one against the New York & New Eng- 
land for charging more for the transportation of coal 
from Norwich to Webster than from Norwich to 
Worcester. This coimplaint was heard by the Rail- 
roid Commissioners in 1882 (Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port. p. 32), who found that the railroad company was 
violating the law, and the company then comy] ed 
with the decision of the Commissioners by fixing the 
same rate ($1 per ton) to Webster as to Worcester, a 
rebate of 1en cents being allowed to shippers of large 
quantities. The 1esult of this compliance, as stated 
by the late President of the New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad Company, was the loss of some $35,C00 
to the corporation; which, of course, is proof that the 
law is not a dead levter in Massachusetts. But it is 
not by any means probable that all cases. of violaticn 
of the law would be complained of, because in many 
the result of its enforcement would be more likely to 
be an advance of the rates to the station having the 
low rate, even at the cost of sacrificing all the busi- 
ness to that place, rather than a reduction at the other 
places; while in very many cases of through ship- 
ments the public is not familiar with the rate actu- 
ally receivel by the Massachusetts road for the haul 
over its line. 

But, whether obeyed or not, the law is absolutely 
irrational, and there are many places in this country 
where its application would make it necessary for a 
railroad to give up a very large part of its traffic en- 
tirely. Itis based on the idea that a railroad should not 
make a larger profit on one shipment than on another 
that costs it less to carry. which is just as reason 
able, and no more so, as a requirement that it shall 
make the same rate of prot on all traffic. A striking 
instance illustrating the irrationality of the law we 
have related before. Some oystermen in Delaware 
had an unsatisfactory outlet for their oysters. The 
freight agent of the local railroad agreed to run 
a refrigerator car as an experiment, but feared 
that their shipments would not be enough to 
pay the expense. So it proved. The oystermen 
were delighted with the service and _ satisfied 
with the rate charged them. Finding the car no 
paying expenses, the freight agent solicited shipments 
from Norfolk, whence immense quantities were shipped 
to the same markets by other routes at much lower 
rates than were charged tre Delaware men. To 
secure Norfolk shipments by the Delaware road a rate 
was made but one-half or one-third the rate charged 
for Delaware shipments going to the same place a 
shorter distance over the same road. But in this way 
shipments enough were secured to make the refrigera- 
tor car pay, and the Delaware oystermen, knowing 
that the Norfolk shipments alone made it possible to 
give them the much-desired accommodation, were 
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entirely satisfied that they should be taken at a rate 
as low as was necessary to secure them. 

The cases similar to this may be counted by the 
thousands, though there are not many where the 
shippers themselves see so plainly the necessity of 
charging them more for a short distance than others 
fora long one. The fact that for shipments to er 
from certain stations a railroad for some reason can- 
not collect as much as fair and reasonable rates which 
it charges for shorter distances to or from other 
stations is not a reason why it should be compelled 
either to give up the traffic of that station or reduce 
its fair and reasonable rates at other stations. 

The law is an attempt to regulate by a general rule 
what cannot be regulated justly by a general rule ; 
and all efforts to regulate rates--that is, to decide what 
are extortionate or unjustly discriminating rates— 
that do not rest the final decision with trained intelli- 
gences which may consider all the facts in each case 
and decide it on its merits are bound to fail. They 
may be executed, but they will not prevent the evils 
aimed at, and they will prevent practices which are 
for the public ee. 


February earnings are given in the large table pub- 
lished this week for 75 railroads, whose aggregate length 
was 49,935 miles this year and 9.6 per cent. more than 
last year. The aggregate earnings of these roads were 
$22,073,689 and 4.2 per cent. more than last year, and 
their average earnings per mile decreased from $465 
to $442, or 5 per cent. As there was one day more in 
the month this year than last we shall get a more 
correct idea of the course of the business by comparing 
the earnings per mile per day, which decreased from 
$16.61 last year to $15.24 this year, or 8} per cent. 

Of the 75 roads reporting 25 show a decrease in total 
earnings, and 56 a decrease in earnings per mile. 
Among the largest of the latter are 18 per cent. by the 
Northern Central, 274 by the Lexington & Big Sandy, 
24% by the Columbia & Greenville, 284 by the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 33} by the 


Canadian Pacific, and 263 by the Little Rock, 
Mississippi River & Texas. There are some 
large increases. but mostly on roads which had 


extremely light earnings last year and light ones this 
year in spite of their great gain. Thus, while the 
average earnings per mile this year were $442, the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, after gaining 66 per cent., 
earned $272 per mile; and other similar gains are: 
New Orleans & Northeastern, 57 per cent., to $199: 
Shenandoah Valley, 53%, to $238; Western North 
Carolina, 20, to $175; Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 
243, to $223; Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 26, to 
$197 ; Wi-consin Central, 22, to $243; Fort Scott & 
Wichita, 193, to $258. The only large gains by roads 
with anything like average earnings per mile were 23 
per cent. on the Chicago & Grand Trunk, to $693, and 
65 per cent. on the St. Louis & San Francisco, to $440. 

The results in the different geographical districts 
may be seen on the table. The four roads northwest 
of St. Paul all suffered a decrease in earnings per 
mile. All the other roads northwest of Chicago had 
an increase in total earnings, and 10 of the 12 an 
increase in earnings per mile over last year, when 
their earnings were very bad. The roads west and 
southwest of St. Louis show a large gain on the whole, 
but most of it is made by roads in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The absence of the Gould lines, the chief roads 
of this section, robs this statement of most of its sig- 
nificance. The roads east of the Mississipi and north 
of the Obio show a considerable decline, as for some 
months previous, and none of them, except three 
lines in Michigan, can be said to have done well. 
South of the Ohio, and the Potomac gains are rather 
more numerous than losses, which is surprising, and 
in the aggregate there is a slight gain. East of 
Ohio considerable losses are reported by the Northern 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Reading, which 
have about three-fourths of the aggregate earnings of 
the Eastern roads reporting. 

For the two months ending with February the 76 
roads reporting, having 50,067 miles of road and 9.4 
per cent. more than last year, earned $45,408,334, 
which is 2 per cent. more than last year, and their 
average earnings per mile decreased from $973 to $907, 
or 6} per cent. 








The earnings and expenses of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in February including all lines east of Pitts 
burgh and Erie, were as follows this year and last: 





1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Gross coonings ea 428.713 $3.712,195 $285,482 76 
Expenses ....... --. 2,304,184 2,375,521 73.367 3.9 
Net earnings......$1,124,509 $1,336,674 $212,115 15.7 


The decrease in gross earnings is less than in 
January, and the decrease in expenses is a little 
greater, and the decrease in net earnings is about 
$100,000 less, but is still considerable. 





For 12 successive years the earnings and expenses in 
February have been : 


Gross Net 
Year. earnings. Expenses earnings. 
1873 .......  ....$2.685,295 $2,145,165 $540.130 
_ .. SRS 2,517,980 1.716,881 801, 
187H........ 20. 2,166,815 »452,163 714,652 
errr Fe 1.881.104 464.688 
re 1,461,646 704,054 
EY licsencnca ae 2,169,909 1,418,009 744.900 
CC 2.528.039 1,365,053 1.172,987 
 ccuhen unseen 2,944,575 1.712394 1,232. 
TSB1. ...... o--. 3,005, A064 1. 937,510 1,158,084 
3,306,730 2.227,129 1.079,601 
1883.... . 3,712,195 9.375.521 1.336.674 
ee 3,428,713 2,304,154 1,124,559 


Thus the gross earnings and working expenses were 
larger this year than in any previous February except 
last year, but the net earnings were smaller than in 
1879. 1880 and 1881 as well as 1883. The fact that 
February had 29 days this year should not be forgotten, 
as it adds nearly 33 per cent. to earnings and expenses, 
and but for it the gross earnings would have been 
about $118,231 and the net earnings $38,778 less, and 
the decrease from last year would have been 10} per 
cent. in gross and 18? in net earnings. 

The lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie have shown 
the following surplus or deticit after meeting all lia- 
bilities for rentals, interest, etc., in February, for the 
last six years: 


1879. 1880. 18s). 1st 1883. 1884. 
Deficit. Surplus. Surplus Deficit. Deficit. Deficit. 
$35,730 $116,710 $165,022 $100197 398,526 $130,041 


These amounts, in comparison with the total net 
earnings of this great system of roads, are inconsider- 
able, but the deficit this vear is a little larger than in 
last year and the year before. Last year February 
was unfavorable on account of the floods, and it was 
this year also. Taking the two systems together the 
net earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad plus the 
protit or loss on this — — have “tee 

1879 1880. 188. 
$1,137,257 $1,348,892 $1, 3 i, 104 3979, Mi FF $1,238, ‘iss e074 518 

Thus the profit of the company from the two sys- 
tems was less this year in February than in any other 
of the six (though nearly the same as in 1882) and 
was $263,630 (214 per cent.) less than last year, and 
28 per cent. less than in 1880. 

For the two months ending with February, for 12 
successive years, the earnings and expenses of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie have been : 





Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
- .. $5,489,579 $3.3539,817 1,099,762 
. 5.875,145 3. 454.370 1,920,775 
. 4,457.154 3,08 2,930 1,274,224 
-. 4.793.477 3.E62,864 1,230,613 
. 4,549,765 3,117,689 1.431,57 
4,559,206 2,936,107 1,623,009 
5.081463 2, 888,945 2.192 518 
kcaweesspevennsiess 6,028, 126 3,429.64 2.598.480 
Sere isi ewiecherde ia cee 6,284,809 4.919.864 2.364.545 
6,630,051 4,526,184 2, 153.867 
is bak aeabcow sae 7,641, 552 4.833.820 2,807,732 
7,000,946 4,710,251 2'290, 695 


Cumanieat with last year there is a decrease of $640,- 
606 (53 per cent.) in gros earnings of $123,569 (24 per 
cent.) in working expenses, and of $517,037 (183 per 
cent.) in net earnings. Gross earnings and expenses 
were larger this year than ever before, but the net 
earnings were exceeded in 1880 and 1881 as well as 
1833. 

The surplus or deticit of the lines west of Pittsburgh 
and Erie for six years has been: 


1879. 1880. 188}. 1882. 1883 1884. 
Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Deficit. Surplus. Deficit 
$125,897 $422,014 $546,229 $57,449 $123,274 $256,€07 


Adding this to the net earnings of the Jines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for the two months, we Lave the 
following as the profits of the company from the two 
systems: 

1879 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884 
$2,318.415 $3,020,494 $2,911,174 $2,096,418 $2,684,458 $2,034,088 

Thus the profit has been less this year than in any 
of the others, though the capital (chiefly the stock) on 
which interest is to be paid, has increased immensely 
in these six years. The decrease of $634,370 from last 
year is equal to nearly 0.7 per cent on the present share 
capital, and a continuation of the decrease at this rate 
throughout the year would amount to more than a4 
per cent. dividend on the stock. 

The depression in the iron and other business is 
thus beginning to tell decidedly on this company, 
which, though it has largely increased its capital since 
1880, has added comparatively a small amount to its 
mileage, the expenditures going very large into im- 
provements of its road and additions to its rolling 
stock. 





The recent reduction of east-bound rates below 
profitable figures has led many to speak of the virtual 
destruction of the trunk-line pool. But the organiza- 
tion of the railroads is certainly in a much better 
condition now than before the reduction was made. 
It has exercised its power in an effective way, and we 
suspect that nine-tenths of the irregularities of the past 
nine months would have been prevented had this 
power been exercised in the same way last July or 
August. Meanwhile west-bound rates are well main- 
tained except at Boston, where irregularities are 
chronic ; the trunk-line pool proper divides traffic and 





distributes money balances regularly ; the passenger 
pool does the same ; and if east-bound rates are un- 
profitably low, they are at least uniform, and nearly all 
the companies are very eager to have them advanced. 
Very likely an advance from 15 to 20 cents will be 
made before navigation opens,as there is great fear 
that if the 15-cent rate is kept till then it will establish 


s2 | lake and canal rates so low that an advance of rail 


rates later would prevent shipments. There is some- 
thing in this, but, we think, not a greatdeal. The ves- 
sel owners will be quite as willing as the railroads to 
advance their rates if circumstances make it possible. 
There is an unusually large stock in store at western 
lake ports which even the present large shipn:en‘s 
cannot seriously reduce before navigations opens, and 
if there is a demand for it the vessels will have plenty 
to do for a few weeks at least. But it will Le better to 
have a 15-cent rate all summer, if that is necessary to 
secure the keeping of the agreements the companies 
have made. It does not now seem necessary; the medi- 
cine they have taken they have found very nauseous: 
and, if they are convinced thatzit will be admiristered 
again promptly whenever the disease breaks out, they 
are likely to take pretty good care of their health. 








It is remarkable that at a time when there is general 
complaint of dull business the shipments from New 
York to the West should be so lerge as they have been | 
during the past winter. In January they were abou 
10 per cent. more than last year, in February 25 pei 
cent., and for the first three weeks of March 8 per 
cent, more than last year: and the shipments this 
year have been larger than in any previous year 
except 1882, when rates were nominal. West-bound 
rates are well maintained from New York, but there 
is some trouble, as usual, at Boston. 





It was not more chan wee or aes years ago that 
every few days a telegram was published in all the 
daily newspapers announcing that Vanderbilt and 
Gould were both trying to secure the Burlington & 
Ohio River Railroad, which then had advanced little 
further than the surveys. Now it was Vanderbilt and 
now it was Gould that was said to have the best 
chance to get the prize. The latest telegram concern- 
ing the road, dated March 18 last, is of another color. 
“The Burlington & Ohio River road was sold at 
auction by the Master in Chancery to-day to H. 8. 
Hopkins, of St. Louis. The amount of his bid was 
$13,700.” We had always supposed that the reason 
why neither Gould nor Vanderbilt got the road that 
both wanted so badly was that neither could raise 
money enough. To be sure one of these gentlemen 
when interviewed on the subject in Chicago intimated 
that he had never heard of the road and would not 
take it as a gift; but we know how it is 
with men who want to buy: they are very 
sure not to say anything favorable of the property 
they want until they have got it. Some one may in- 
timate that the promoters of the enterprise circulated 
the reports about the great desire of Gould and Van- 
derbilt to get the road in order to help themselves to 
raise money on its securities or get credit for materi- 
als; but there always are some who are ready to ma- 
lign those who are engaged in ‘‘developing the re- 
sources of the country.” This particular resource is 
said to have been developed far enough to absorb 
$200,000 of somebody’s money, now represented by 35 
miles of road-bed and bridging and four miles of steel 
rails. It was very heartless of Gould and Vanderbilt 
not to have bid as much as $14,000 for what they 
wanted so badly two years ago as to lead some 
one tospend $200,000 on it. We fear that the Master 
in Chancery neglected to send them notice of the sale. 
Some one ought to have attended to this. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending March 22, by the complete report, have been as 
follows for five successive years: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
TOMB. ccccccccecsce 75,439 55,486 38,646 69,368 55,947 


Thus tbe shipments this year were 13,421 tons (19 per 
cent.) less than last year, 17,301 more than in 1882, nearly 
the same as in 1881, and 19,492 tons less than in 1880, 
when they were among the largest ever made, Though ro 
much less than in 1880 and 1858 the shipments this year 
may fairly be called large. For four days of it the regular 
rate on grain and flour to New York was 20 cents per 100 
Ibs., and for the other two 15 cents, against 30 cents last 
year, 20 in 1882, and 25 in 1881 and 1830. Thus the earn- 
ings from this freight were about as follows: 

2. 188%. 1884. 
$508,073 ga88 402 gist 384 $410. 208 $205,129 

This makes the earnings from the business this year but 
half as great as last year, but one-third more than in 1882. 
The two new roads take 19 per cent. of the business this 
year, however, and the earnings of the old ones are thus 
diminished in that proportion. The decrease must take away 
very nearly the whole of the profit. 
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The percentage of the total sbipments carried by each 
road this year and last was: 





1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
©: & Grant Dincnccs 14.8 14.5 = ree epeencs 19.2 23.5 
Mich. Cen ........ -10.8 26.4)C., St. L. & P...... 4.2 13.0 
Lake Shore.......0. 16.3 17.9 Balt ‘& Ohio Resins 3.8 4.7 
Nickel Plate ...... 14.4 a Chic. & Atlantic...13.5 


Thus the three Vanderbilt Toads together earned 41.5 per 
cent. of the whole this year, while two of them carried 44.3 
last year; and the two Pennsylvania roads, which carried 
36.5 per cent. last year had but 23.4 this. The three new 
roads that have entered the field since 1880 carried 42.7 per 
cent. of the whole this year, while entitled by award to 
about 35 per cent. (The turning of the National Despatch 
from che Michigan Central to the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
adds about 5 per cent. to the latters proportion.) Either one 
of them carried twice as much as the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which has been ten years in Chicago. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments have 
been: 





— ———_— ———_— — —- -——-- Week ending 
Feb. 9. Feb. 16. Feb. 23. March 1. March 8. March 1: 15. March 22. 
41,834 388,732. 45,014 37,778 4,462 47,135 55,947 


There is a material increase since rates were reduced, but 
not nearly in proportion to the reduction, for at the regular 
rates the shipment of the first week of March (all 30 cents) 
would have produced $254,772, those of the second week 
(two days of the 20-cent rate) about $251,387, and those of 
the third week (two days of the 15 cent rate) $205,139, even 
when we estimate that the daily shipments under the reduced 
rate were no larger than in the same week under the higher 
rate. At the 30-cent rate the gross earnings in the third week 
of March would have been produced by shipments of 34,190 
tonsl—ess than in any week this year; and,fof course, there 
has been some increase of expenses attending the larger ship 
ments. It is probably best, however, that the business 
should be made entirely unprofitable until there is some 
assurance of a reasonable conduct of the business and main- 
tenance of agreements entered into. 








For the week ending March 29 the incomplete returns 
made to the Chicago Board of Trade of eastward shipments, 
through and local, of flour, grain and provisions, gives a 
total of 70,218 tons, against 48,092 tons in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, and 54,357 tons in the previous wee, 
of this year. These are very large shipments, and are 
evidently the effect of the 15-cent rate, which was in effect 
the whole of this week, but of only two days of the week 
before, and of the great fall in the price of wheat, which 
encourages purchasers for export and for Eastern consump- 
tion. Of the shipments of last week 12,293 tons were flour, 
53,282 grain and 4,643 provisions—the latter a very small 
amount, and 40 percent. less than last year. The week 
before 12,247 tons were flour, 37,902 grain and 4,208 pro- 
visions. Thus substantially the whole increase was grain. 
The percentages of the total by each route were 9.3 by the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, 11.7 by the Michigan Central, 15.5 
by the Lake Shore, 14.1 by the Nickel Plate, 14.5 by the 
Fort Wayne, 5.6 by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 
14.3 by the Baltimore & Ohio, and 15 by the Chicago & 
Atlantic. As local freigbt is included, these are not the 
pool percentages, but on roads with light local traffic, like 
the Grand Trunk, the Nickel Plate, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Chicago and Atlantic are probably considerably less 
than their percentages of the through freight, notwithstand” 
ing which these four roads carried 52.7 per cent. of all the 
freight while entitled to about 42 per cent. of the through 
freight. 








The effect of the reduced rates on shipments is shown 
below by the figures showing the shipments of wheat, corn 
and oats from the principal Western markets for successive 
weeks, in bushels: 

















—— —--— — Week to—— -—_——_—. 

Mareh 8. March 15. March 22. March 29. 

Wheat. -. 292.690 378,360 515,030 1,057,720 
Curn . . 1,669,630 2,140,650 1,903,1% 1,82 100 
CPR ine cieisvesies 666,075 753,100 736.975 1.309.560 
Total.......... 2,528,395 3,272,110 3,155,135 4,189,380 


The reduction from 30 to 20 cents was made on the 13th, 
and that from 20 to 15 0n the 20th. The first one seems to 
have had little effect on anything, but the shipments of 
wheat last week, which were all made at the 15 cent rate, 
were three times as great as when the 30-cent rate was in 
force, and the shipments of oats twice as great. The corn 
shipments seem to have been but little affected. ‘The 
nereased wheat shipments can hardly be called large, how- 
ever, and at this rate comparatively a smail part of the large 
stock in store will have been forwarded when lake naviga- 
ition opens, 








At the seven leading western packing points the numbers 
of hogs packed during the four months of the winter season, 
Novy. 1 to Feb. 29, inclusive, was as follows this year and last: 





No. hogs packed : 18 3-84. 1882- 83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
CONENG oa e sa anne 2.01 L384 2,557.82: Dec. 546,459 21.4 
Kansas City..... F 427,162 445, aie Dec. 18,212 4.1 
St. Louis...... .... 382.2x2 327. ‘004 Ine. 55,218 17.0 
Cincinnati......... 365,451 475,400 Dee. 59.949 14.0 
Inoianapolis....... 274,095 276,017 Inc. 1.922 0.7 
Milwaukee......... 265,467 + 93,510 Dec. 28,043 9.5 
Louisville ......... 141,704 125.312 Inc. 15.892 12.6 

DORI iin ocos3008 3,867,485 4,450,940 Dec. 583,455 13.1 


There was thus a large increase at St. Louis, but this was 
much more than counterbalanced by the large decrease at 
Louisville and Cincinnati and the very large decrease at 
Chicago, so that in the aggregate there was a decrease of 13 
per cent. But the production tbis year is not only less than 
last, but is the smallest since 1877. For 10 successive years 
the numbers packed at these seven places have been : 


Hogs | 4 Hogs 

Year. packed. | Year. packed 
py St a eee a SUR Cy Se 4,769.34 
Det EE ee 3,288.122 | 1880-81........... ... 5,063.087 
1876-77 + «0,407,103 | 1881-82.............065 4,118,978 
en, Serr 4,753,017 | 1882-83... ...... ...... 450.940 
1878 79.... . ----0,416,180 | 188% 84... ........ 485 


The number packed is thus but 8 per cent. greater than 
nine years ago, and is 18!¢ per cent. less than six years 
ago. 

These places, however, do not pack all the hogs, but they 
have generally packed about 70 per cent. of them, and in 
1882-83 packed 7214 per cent. AtChicago, the number is 
the smallest since 1876-77 ; at Cincinnati, smaller than in 
any year since 1871, at least (in 1871 it packed 656,841, 
against 365,451 this year); St. Louis packed fewer than in 
any other year since 1871, except 1875-76, 1881-82, and 
1882-83 ; but Kansas City packed more than in any pre- 
vious year except last year, and twice as many as in any 
year previous to 1880-8}. 

But the figures for the number of hogs packed do not show 
the full amount of the decrease, for the average weight was 
7 per cent. less than last year, making the decrease equival- 
ent to full 19 per cent. The decrease in weight was equal 
to the average, but it was much more at Milwaukee (163 
per cent.), Louisville (10 per cent.), and Indianapolis (1034 
per cent.); but at Kansas City there was a trifling increase, 
due doubtless to the good crops of sound corn in Kansas. 

It is, perhaps, the very large and long continuing decrease 
in pork production that has kept up the prices of beef cattle 
so well. It is very rare that in this country there is such a 
decline in leading products; but probably two or three really 
good crops of coru would go far toward making the produc- 
tion of fat hugs as great as ever before. 








In 1880 the production of Bassemor steel in this country 
exceeded that in Great Britain slightly, but in every year 
since the production has been the larger in Great Britain— 
in 18815 per cent., in 1882 1014 per cent., and in 1883 5 
per cent. As our great consumption of steel rails was in 
1881 and 1882, this might seem strange, but in fact we have 
all the time produced more Bessemer rails than England— 
15 per cent. more in 1880, 16 per cent. in 1881, 4 per cent. 
in 1882, and 4% per cent. last year. 


The difference is that the consumption for other purposes 
than rails is large in England and small here, thongh a con- 


siderable part is due to exports of ingots from England to be 
rolled into rails in this country. 

The excess of ingots over rails produced in the two coun- 
tries has been: 


1880. 1881 1882. 1883. 
Great Britain.. . 304,472 417 979 437,864 456,236 
United States ...... ... 222,066 186,477 230,620 328,636 


In i881 86 per cent. of our production of imports went 
into rails ; in 1883, 78 per cent. ; the largest proportion that 
has gone into rails in Great Britain was 74 per cent., in 
1882; in the other three years it has varied only between 
703 and 71 per cent. 

The production of Bessemer rails decreased about the 
same in Great Britain as in the United States from 1882 to 
1883—135,358 tons (1244 per cent.) here, and 138,611 (1134 
per cent.) there, and the production in the two countries has 
kept pretty even pace since 1879, as shown below : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
United States, .......... 852,196 1,187.770 1,284,067 1,148,709 
Great Britain....... ... 739,910 1,023,740 1,235,785 1,097,174 


The production in the United States excludes that from 
imported blooms. 

From 1880 to 1883 there was an increase of 296,513 tons 
(8484 per cent.) in the United States, and of 357,264 tons 
(48 per cent.) in Great Britain. In both countries the 
maximum production was in 1882, when it was 51 per cent. 
more here and 64 per cent. more there than in 1880. As 
this country was the chief customer for British rails until 
last year it is somewhat remarkable that its production did 
not fall off more in 1883, when we took very little thence. 








We copied recently a telegram from a Texas paper de- 
scribing a case of train-wrecking, and saying that the 
wrecker had been arrested, and that ‘that there is some 
fear of his being hung by a mob.” A correspondent returns 
us the paragraph with the word ‘‘ fear” underscored, and 
writes: ‘1 seriously object to the use of the marked word 
in the article, and think the word ‘hope’ would much more 
nearly express the feelings of the traveling public. We do 
(very occasionally) hang a man who committs a single 
murder, but who can remember an instance of the hang- 
ing of a wretch who committs a wholesale murder? At- 
tempts—successful or otherwise—to wreck passenger trains 
are of almost daily occurrenve, and though [ am not an 
advocate of Lynch law generaliy,I believe that the only 
remedy for this greatest of all crimes is a swift and sure 
death at the hands of an outraged people. Failing this, can 
we not have some special legislation in this matter ?” 

We have nothing to say in mitigation of the crime of 
train-wrecking, and we are willing to indorse the proposed 
change from “fear” to “Shope” on condition that one more 
change be made—from ‘‘mob” to “law.” We should fear to 
have even a train-wrecker hung by the mob; we might hope 
to have him hung by the law. Probably no new legislation 
is required for this in cases where death is caused by the 
wreck; but it might be well to have the wrecking of a train 
made a capital offence, without regard to the injury caused 
to persons, as setting fire to a building in which people are 
living is (or was) a capital offense in some states. It is the 
administration of the Jaw rather than the law itself that is 
defective, however. 








Mr. G. M. Tompson, formerly an officer of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Rrilroad, was reported in our personal column two 
weeks ago to have died recently at his home in Wakefield, 
Mass., of quick consumption. Mr. Tompson writes to us 
from Wakefield and assures us that this is a mistake. As 
this is the second time that he has seen the report circulated 
he thinks that some one has set it going with malicious in- 
tent. Our authority for the statement was the Mexican 











Two Republics, of March 6; the same journal, in its issue of 
March 9, said that Mr. Tompson’s friends in Mexico had not 
received notice of that event, and that it was hoped that 
the report was unfounded; and by this time, probably, 
there as well as here, it has become known that Mr. Tomp- 
son is alive and ready for work. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley.—Extended from Rock- 
fish, N. C., southwest to Lumber River. 16 miles. 

Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—Track laid from Mar- 
quette, Mich., westward to Negaunee, 12 miles. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Extended from Arcadia, 
La., west to Bayou Dancbitte, 24 miles. 

This is a total of 52 miles of new railroad, making 386 
miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 

Miles, 





These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pocket Logarithms to Four Places. New York. 

Nostrand, 1883. 

The use of four-place logarithms might well be more ex- 
tended than it is, as they are amply accurate for all the 
ordinary calculations of the engineer and surveyor and very 
much easier to use. The annoyance of using six and seven- 
place decimals has much to do, probably, with the reluctance 
of many to use logarithms at all; and this is the mere to be 
regreted as the labor of using the additional decimals is, in 
the main, wholly thrown away, especially in the case of 
six-place logarithms, which are more troublesome than 
either five or seven-place, owing to the differences between 
the successive logarithms being so large as to make inter- 
polation ditficult. 

With four-place logarithms, 

The log. of 98.50 is 1.9934, ° 

** 98.51 or 2 is 1.9935, 
98.53 or 4 1s 1.9936, etc. 
Thus, we are liable to an error of only about one-half unit 
in the last digit, or say 0.005 foot in 100, a matter of no 
moment in ordinary engineering and surveying. 

The typographical style of the volume, au important mat- 
ter in a book of tables, is not wholly commendable. The 
page is too small and the number of pages correspondingly 
too large. ‘Tables only one-tenth as large, with columns of 
differences for interpolations would have been preferable 
Still, they are handy for those who use logarithms. 


D. Van 


of “ 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 





The wages and salaries of employés of German railroads 
for the last two years reported varied from 20%¢ per cent. 
of the total expenses on the Halle, Sorau & Guben Railroad 
to 34.3 per cent. on the Palatinate Railroad. 

On the railroads of the German Empire during the two 
years last reported (ending with March, 1882), the number 
of persons killed or injured (excluding suicides) to every 
million of train miles varied from 3.49 on the Oldenburg 
State Railroad to 28.54 on the Right Shore of Oder road. 





The force employed upon the 9,001 miles of Prussian State 
railroads in 1882-83 numbered 157,531, of whom 62,986 
were regularly enrolled in the state railroad service, and 
94,545 were laborers. This force is at the rate of 17.5 per 
mile of road. The average yearly pay was a little less 
than $195. It is estimated that these employés and those 
dependent on them for support amount to more than 2 per 
cent. of the whole Prussian population. 





The negotiations for the acquisition of the Berlin & Ham- 
burg Railroad by Prussia are not yet concluded. Another 
year of the company has passed, and the dividend for 1882, 
not previously determined, has been decided to be 191¢ per 
cent. This being higher than the average of the years on 
which the government offer was made, a new proposition 
has been made by the administration to purchase on the 
basis of a yearly interest of 1614 per cent., besides a cash 
payment at once of 60 marks ($15) per share. 





The Russian railroads had their largest earnings per mile 
in 1878, when they amounted to $12,625—in paper money 
however—per mile. They have fallen off since, and in 1880 
were but $10,288 per mile. But there has been scarcely any 
reduction in the working expenses, and the government 
which guarantees certain dividends, has been called upon 
for larger and larger payments. These amounted to $738 
per mile in 1868, but rose to the formidable amount of 
$2,806 in 1880. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Works gives notice that 
at his suggestion His Imperial and Royal Majesty, by order 
of Jan. 30, has been pleased to approve a change in the 
uniform of roadmasters, so that in place of the black cloth 
heretofore prescribed for the collar and cuffsof the coat, 
and likewise for the band of the uniform cap, hereafter 
black velvet shall be used; that on the gold laced collar 
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besides two gold stars a wheel with a pair of compasses 
shall be attached. The minister notes that this regulation 
will also apply to the summer uniform. 

Greece has granted a concession and a subsidy to a French 
company, which has begun work, for a railroad from 
Pireeus, the port of Athens, along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Athens westward by way of Eleusisand Megara, 
then through the Isthmus of Corinth through Corinth and 
south of the Gulf of Corinth to Patras, in ancient Achza, 
at the head of a bay on the west coast, about 150 miles in 
all, including some branches. About 2,500 years ago this 
would have been very convenient for Athenians attending 
the Olympian games. Another railroad is under way in the 
territory recently acquired from Turkey, from Volo west- 
ward, some 55 miles. 

In discussing the railroad estimates in the Prussian Diet 
last January, attention was called to a statement of the 
standard rates, which were seen to be materially different 
on different lines of the state system. The Committee on 
the Estimates recommended that the administration be 
requested to submit a statistical statement showing what 
would be the financial and economical effects of the reraoval 
of the existing inequalities in the standard rates. In the 
opinion of the Committee this would be a preliminary step 
toward an equalization of differences which seemed t) it 
necessary in the interest of justice. This movement had its 
origin in a similar resolution of the National Railroad 
Council, which is an advisory body, established by law, of 
representatives of shippers. 

The Minister of Public Works said in regard to this that 
to remove existing irregularities would require very 
thorough investigation, and especially a knowledge of the 
field in which the standard rates were to be introduced. 
This could not occur until the whole district in which they 
were to apply was in the hands of the state. Then the sub 
ject must be considered en the economic side. Since the 
lowest rates which may be in effect anywhere could not be 
applied everywhere, and therefore to make them uniform 
there would have to be advances in some places, this pre- 
liminary study is especially necessary. 








Securities Owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 





The following is a list of the stocks and bonds of other 
companies owned by the Pennsyivania Railroad Co. on Dec. 
31 last, as given in the annual report of the company for 
1888 : 

BONDS. 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg, first mortgage, 7 per 
GORE 0060.0. casccese ° om 
Allegheny Valley Kailroad funded debt mortgage, 7 
OR Gs 056 sce vend... oskinenteengnaseass beeen oes 
American Bottom Marble, Lime & Coal Cuy., 7 per 


Par value. 
$1,000,000 
5,314,000 


OEE. HI vines: die + ccannnteadinidbnicubteackeen eae’ Tak 150,000 
Baltimore & Potomac, second mortgage income, 7 

I is 5034: 95hhs a sanks te isa da gina baaie se Nene a eS vee 2,€00,000 
Bedford & Bridgeport, first mortgage, 7 per cent.... 1,000,000 
Bell’s Gap Kai.road first mortgage. 7 per cent........ 15,000 
Bell's Gap Railroad consolidated mortgage, 6 per 

nn OEE, OEE ALE AER IORI 8,500 
Burlington County Ra lroad fiist mortgage (Vincen- 

towu Branch), overdue, 6 per cent............ .. «. 15,000 
Belvidere Delaware consolidate 1 morigage,7 percent 1,209,009 
Columbia & Port Deposit first mortgage, 7 per cent.. 1,822,000 
Central Stock Yard & Transit Co. first morigage, 7 

DOP COM... 22. socceseccoccneceocs  ecessncasescesens 300,000 
Chic igo, st. Louis & Pittsburgh consolidated mort- 

ED i ORE ORR 555 cian. 5. wpegeiewe coeksene medina 4,066,000 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley first mortgage, 7 per 

ig Sat cetasnncccescaccee .SOLe aa welad wee waar 752,600 
Cincinnati street Connection.............. cesseccecee 110,000 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh construction and equipment, 

0 DOE CRBs sci cecce 5: seine Renee se MpaR Rs eee eae 473,000 
Cresson Springs Co. first mortgage, 6 per cent........ 100,000 
East Brandywine & Waynesburg first mortgage, 7 

NP OO iain s 05s kanesnse shen son deaseebeameaessesee 125,600 
East Brandywine & Waynesburg, New Holland exten- 

Se, FID. 555..'55.i5.-65.0sancectente ental cestnee: ok 194,500 
Frederick & Pennsylvania Line first mortgage, 6 per 

OE, SUI 6 iis x:in va 4:00459:5< conewrepkeeReAbasaviens oak 92,000 
Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural consolidated 

ak we er ee 173,000 
Girard Point Storage Co. first mortgage, 5 per cent.. 593,000 
Indianapolis & St. Louis 30 years, 6 per cent. gold 

DOIG a5" -cchieacsonavicaeusn Caen aué Bandaee 500,000 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis first mortgage, 

ff. ees PE ae 326,000 
Jersey City & Berzen first mortgage, 7 per cent ..... 356,000 
Junction Railroad second, 6 per cent.................. 2,0U0 
Lewisburg & Tyrone ceitificates of indebtedness, 6 

ge a eer rt tie ont AE eres 200,000 
Mifflin & Centre County first mortgage, 6 per cent.... 200,000 
North & West Branch first mortgage. 6 per cent ...  1,400,0u0 
Orange & Newark Horse-Car Railroad consolidated 

TAUPE OOF GONE. 5 iiss, csacnes oe wee denelor 358,000 
Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley first mortgage, 5 per 

GUE si casaen bade sin cn. vecaaen hs yaluoaene, Saaares at Mae 2.700.000 
Pe.snsylvania Canal Co. first mortgage, 6 per cent... 469,000 
Perth Amboy & Woodbridge first mortgage, 6 per 

WOO cas: so5ias5s ners ooses¥eeguaebaembecabenanmens 100,000 
Philadelphia & Erie general mortgage, 5 per cent. 

IN, onnkkvsg ce asczens REsee Ph vkbwasnos 263,000 
Philadelphia & Erie 6 per cent. coupon .........-..... 3,680,000 
Philadelphia & Long Branch first mortgage, 5 per 

RELA A A ARIE I «6 8 Sheol aie 759,000 
Pittsburgh. Cincinnati & St. Louis consolidated mort- 

gaze, 7 percent. ...... Ee 2 a ae | 500,000 
Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston first mortgage, 5 

ee ER ey REN Rr 3,000,000 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky first mortgage, 7 

per cent...... RL, Sew ScE SEES ROD RaaSN ches Shey 99.000 
Ridgway & Clearfield first mortgage. 5 per ceut...... 375,000 
Shenandoah Valley general mortgage, 6 per cent.... 32,000 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville first mortgage, 7 per 

OUND oiscc<cassecs a6 os0ses aweneoe So eee 685,000 
Southwest Pennsylvania first_ mortgage, 7 per cent.. 723,000 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute second mortgage, 

convertible, 7 per cent................. A pee 225,000 
Summit Branch first mortgage, 7 per cent..........- 500,000 
Susquehanna & Clearfield first mortgage, 5 per cent. 240,000 
Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre first mortgage, 5 

POPU Cc ctccs ceonwaceds Seemeehan Mascon ca ae 113,000 
Sunbury. Hazleton & ‘Vilkesbarre income, 6 per cent. 488,600 
Trenton Horse-Car Railroad, 7 per cent. ............. 5,400 
Tyrone & Clearfield first mortgage, 5 per cent ....... 1,000,000 
Warren & Franklin first mortgage, 7 per cent........ 535,500 
Western Pennsylvania (branch), 6 per cent........... 284,700 
Western Pennsylvania first mortgage, 6 per cent..... 10,000 
Western Pennsylvania consolidatea mortgage, 5 per 

Ge kdcnsccudekcasactucs's Ane eens RS arepety PRE Ree 2,500,000 








STOCKS. Par value. 
Allegheny Valley Railroad... ..............20005 eee 













$1,250,000 
MSROEECO TORI Gg oo 0:5's 004.0200 t000choees sen’ 900,000 
SY EE E805 an nokcekndscnscapeckaneh«xonnnns 425.800 
ee ee ee ae rr ree 3,042, 
ES I x6: oneicbse ened nbgr bannsaedeaee nace 23,550 
Bellefonte, Nittany & Lemont, iustaliment............ 5,050 
Chartiers Railway......... ...... ta; <Seabbuctassans >> 326,350 
Cleveland. Mount Vernon & Delaware common...... 1,100,000 
Camden & Philade!phia Steamboat Ferry Co......... 33,300 
OND Be I i565 isa, Vaewls in ancecd cesnsadesece 519,550 
Camden & Atlantic preferred ..................20000 451,950 
Camden & Atlantic common........ 2... 26.0 seeeeee 234,100 
Connecting Railway..... ......cscec.ce conde cena ees 1,277.550 
Cresson Springs Co. preferred............ ......2.-++5 50,600 
Cresson Springs Co. cOMMON...............0 0 seeeeeee 182,150 
Cumberland Valley common...... ...... 22. sees eee 975.800 
Cumberland Valley preferred.................6+2. 06+ 237,200 
East Brandywine & Waynesburg............. ....++5 900 
Frederick & Pennsylvania Li: e, preferred...... ee 461,000 
Flemington Railroad & Transportation Co..... ...... 33,900 
Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural....... ........... 15,750 
Germantown, Norristown & Phoenixville... .... .... 149,100 
GUAT PONE ONO OD. 6.655 3 5n500t sesesccscccs.ceses 1,063 700 
et ar a ree er 76,650 
OD DENNIS haio dn saxwegasciescsosssaee 4! 4st 100,000 
DN Be POO snkscdns toc cisassesenensdtosseves 1,112,400 
Lewistown & Tuscarora Bridge Co........... .-...... 1,¢ 
Little Miami.. ... ahaa ed dislow Jaitdh gapeen hammer 600.500 
Lock Haven & Clearfield, installment............. .. 25,000 
i ke” (een ousee beeaenne.es 901,300 
Long Beach Railroad. installment....... .... Soeane be 00,000 
Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., installment. .... 33.334 
Massillon’& Uleveland..... ......... ssccseeees 62.500 
Milford & Bay Shore........ eae 50,625 
Mar tin’s Creek & Stroudsburg, installmen 20,000 
Moshannon & Clearfield, installment... 10,000 


500,000 


New Jersey Warehouse & Guarantee Co 
aes 3,020,700 


Northern Ventral ... 





North & West Branch... 925,000 
Northwestern Ohio...... ....... 1,600.000 
Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley. . 2,698,750 
Pennsylvania Canal Co........... Z 3,517,150 
Pennsylvania Car Trust......... - 1,630,000 
Pennsylvania Company, common .. 20,000,000 
Pennsylvania Steel Co...... ae 210,600 
Philadelphia & Erie common............ 2,541. 
Philadelp»ia & Erie preferred............ 2,400 0U0 
Philadelphia & Long Branch ...... ......--..06 nee 749,300 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore............... 10,890,950 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis preferred..... ... 3,000,000 
Pittsbu gh, Fort Wayne & Cnicago, special guaran- 

RAMEN ioc atse Ss Choc eee tema ere ak te aecansccunte 66,000 
Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.................. - 1,151,040 
ge. oe ee 506,000 
Philadelphia, Germantown & Chestnut Hill .......... 999.650 
Philadelphia & Lehigh Valley, installment........ ... 20,000 
ONE Ee COIR oe ovis ccrccsene 0a. 60 660000000 . 375,C00 
soe ctnctucestacsasmrsen steb0 216,000 
eg 384,950 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute first preferred.... 837,0C0 
Summit Branch ... .. .... scaly! SiupaalnaeGeehbada 2,190,200 
cnn Hazleton & Wilkesbarre... .. ...... ,000.000 
Susquehanna & Clearfield. .............6. 0 ceeceeeeece 340,000 
Susquehanna Coal Co . ... wccccccccece 2 cecscccecs 2,027,800 
Tyrone & Clearfield........ ....... «.. RET aCe ge eR 1,900,000 

nited New Jersey Railroad & Canal................. 1,350,000 
ee Ne TY oekaki cee vocsibcge -seeveen 65,000 
Western ——— ph0n000ee6Ges C060 2000 206eeees coe 995,400 
West Penn & Shenango Connecting................... 83,0 
PN Nahas chs 025 5asscuntantriotvessssnvaiaw ves 44,050 

OE BIG a6 orien nscsnccscsteien pneevd. avs dere $83,281.719 


This is a total (par value) of $83,281,719 stocks and $42,- 
123,800 bonds, making in all $125,405,519 securities. the 
cost of which to the company has been $95,331,716. The 
interest received from investments in cash, as given in the 
annual report, was $4,424,709, or 4.65 per cent. on the cost 
of these securities. A considerable part of the value of the 
stocks consists in the control of the several companies which 
their ownership carries with it. 

During the year there was an increase of $7,341,812 in 
the par value of stocks; an increase of $5,406,500 in bonds, 
and bg increase of $14,292,048 in the cost of securities 
owned. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


Messrs. Chas. W. Pickering & Co., of Philadelphia, are now 
agents for Thos. W. Godwin & Co., Norfolk, Va., builders 
of locomotives and other iron work. They are represented 
in New York by Mr. A. L. Rowe, who has his office at No. 
115 Broadway. 

The new passenger engines building at the Vincennes 
shups for the Obio & Mississippi road, to which reference has 
heretofore been made, have 18 by 24 in. cylinders and driv 
ing wheels 68 in. in diameter. The boilers are of Otis steel 
of wagon-top form and have 198 2-in. tubes with fire-box 72 
in. long. he driving wheel base is 8 ft. 6 in. and the total 
wheel base 23 ft. 3in. The engines weigh 86,000 Ibs., of 
which 53,000 lbs. are on the driving wheels. The tender 
tank will carry 3,500 gallons of water. The engines have 
the Richardson balance valves, und have no = but are 
furnished with two Freidman injectors. They have the 
American Brake Co.’s driver and tender brakes. which have 
been adopted as standard onthis line. The first of these 
engines is now completed and on the road, and five others 
are in progress. They have been designed and built under 
the supervision of General Master Mechanic J. H. Setchel, 
and are intended to run the fast and heavy express trains 
now used on this line. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Press of April l says: ‘*The total 
number of locomotives shipped from the shops during the 
 — 0 month was 21, divided as follows: nine from the Cooke 

orks; two from the Grant Works and ten from the Rogers 
Works; of the latter six were shipped to Spain.” 


Car Notes. 
The Indianapolis Car Works are building 250 box cars for 
the Chicago, St. Louis & Western road and have recently 
taken a contract to build a large number of cars for another 
Western road. 

Mr. J. H. Bass, having disposed of his interest in the St. 
Louis Car Wheel Co. about two years ago, the name of the 
concern was changed to the Dutro Car Wheel Co.. and it 
has since been under the sole management of the Messrs. 
Dutro. Recently, however, Mr. Bass has renewed his con- 
nection with the concern as its President. Mr. J. 1. White, 
Secretary of the Bass Foundry & Machine Works, occupies 
the same position in the St. Louis establishment, which will 
again be known as the St. Louis Car Wheel Co. He, iu 
connection with Mr. T. C. Dutro, Vice-President, will have 
charge of the business of the company, Mr. J. M. Dutro 
filling the position of Treasurer. Mr. Ezra H. Sinley, so 
long and favorably known in connection with the railway 
supply business in St. Louis, appears in the new directory. 
The capital of the company has been augmented and its 
facilities increased.—Car-Builder. 

The Muskegon Car and Engine Co., in Muskegon, Mich., 
is building 500 box cars for the Nickel-Piate Line. The 
shops are now ruuning to their full capacity. The com- 
pany has built a number of coaches and baggage cars for 
the Chicago & West Michigan road, to be run between 
Chicago & Grand Rapids. The passenger cars are all 60 ft. 
long, are finished in mahogany throughout, have toilet 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen respectively, Hale & Kil- 





burn’s improved seats, large windows with curtains instead 
of blinds, and smoking-rooms with seats upholstered in 
leather. 

The Diamond Slate Car Spring Co. in Wilmington, Del., 
has recently taken large orders for the Erie standard spring, 
and has also a number of orders on band for elliptic, 
spiral, Hibbard, buffer, wire coil and other kinds of springs, 
including 1,000 sets of the Pennsylvania standard springs. 


Bridge Notes. 
In New York, April 2, the Park Commissioners opened the 
plans and bids for the new bridge over the Harlem River at 
18ist street. There were three competitors. The plans by 
A. P. Boller, the well-known engineer, were for an iron can- 
tilever bridge, 125 ft. high and 100 ft. wide, with a central 
span 580 ft. long, to cost $1,500,000. George McNulty, an 
engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, contemplated a stone via- 
duct 132 ft. high and 90 wide, the main arch having a span 
of 543 tt.; the cost would be $3,564,000. Joseph M. Wil- 
son, of the Penusylvania Railroad, presented plans for an 
iron cantilever bridge, 100 ft. high, 80 ft. wide, and 450 ft. 
span, to cost $1,193,347. The plans were placed on file. 
Each competitor is said to have his supporter in the board, 
and the issue is doubtful. 
Iron Notes. 

The furnace of the Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Kapids, 
Mich., has gone out of blast. Itisa charcoal furnace and 
7 been in blast 503 days, making in that time 23,032 tons 
of irun. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steelton, Pa., is running 
its rail mill on 70-lb. steel rails for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing road. The Harrisburg Patriot says: ‘* Plans are now 
being prepared by the engineers of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co, for the erection of a new mill, to he located between the 
depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the present works, 
the dimensions of which will be 700 ft. in length, witha 
corresponding widtb, and to be equipped with improved 
machinery for the manufacture of steel rails. Rails will be 
turned out from heavier ingots than those now used. One 
ingot will then make from three to four rails, and it will 
require only the cutting or two crop-ends instead of eight, 
as would be the case in making rails from a smaller ingot, 
as at present. Work on the new mill, it is understood, will 
commence this spring.” 

The Chicago Forge & Bolt Co., in South Chicago, have a 
number of orders on hand for bridge, roads, building work, 
etc. 

The firm of Everson, Macrum & Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Messrs. W. H. Everson and 
C. L. Graff of the firm will take tbe mill at Scottdale, in 
Westmoreland County, Pe., and will operate it under the 
name of Wm. H. Everson & Co.; while Messrs John Q. 
Everson and Walter T. Brown of the firm will take and 
operate the Pennsylvania iron Works, in Pittsburgh, under 
the name of Everson, Brown & Co. 

Work has been begun on the new steel works at Wam- 
—_ Pa., and the buildings will be put up as fast as pos- 
sible. 

The Allentown Rolling Mill Co., at Allentown, Pa., bas 
started up its Lebigh mill and is preparing to blow in one 
of the blast furnaces. The company has been recently try- 
ing the Baker car-link machine, which is said to have been 
very successful. 

Coosa Furnace, at Gadsden. Ala., which was destroyed 
by fire some months ago, bas been rebuilt and was put in 
blast last week, making charcoal iron. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails —The market is quiet, with no very heavy sales 
reported, although several orders of 1,000 and 2.000 tons 
have been placed. Quotations continue nominally 334 to 
$35 per ton at mill, but some sales have been reported at a 
less price, one in particular, which was made at $34.50 per 
ton delivered, netting about $33 at mill. Light rails are 
quite active, and quotations are $38 to $40 per ton at mill, 
according to section. Some inquiries for large orders are 
reported, but they are said to be for new roads which desire 
to make payments in securities or on long time, aud the 
makers are hardly prepared to accept such orders as long as 
there is plenty of cash business. 

Rail Fastenings. — Quotations continue unchanged at 
$2.50 per 100 lbs. for spikes at Pittsburgh, and $2.75 to $3 
for track-bolts. Splice-bars, 1.75 to 1.80 cents per Ib. The 
market is weak, however, and the demand somewhat light, 
and it is reported that concessions are inade on large orders. 

Old Rails.—Considerable business is reported in old iron 
rails, but quotations are so variable that itis difficult to name 
prices. Sales are reported at from 821! to $22.50 per ton 
for tees at tide water, and $23.50 for double-heads. Crop- 
ends (steel) are quoted at $20 50, with very few sales. 

British Rail Exports. 
Exports of iron and steelrails from Great Britain to the 
United States and to all countries during February and 
the two months then ending have been as follows for the 
past ten years, in tons of 2,240 lbs. : 














_ February. ———._ ———-T wo months.——— 
1882. 1885. 1884. 1882. 1883. 1884, 
To United States: 
Tron rails. . 5,404 1,059 me RS 1,190 a 
Steel rails. .. 7.774, 3,037 3.62L 36,278 8,999 5,334 
Total. ...... 23.178 4,096 3,621 50,445 10,189 5.604 
To All Countries: 
Iron rai's.... 7,068 4,081 1,681 18,173 7,306 2,513 
Steel rails ... 56,354 49,086 40,336 113,150 117,362 78,910 
_ | arr 63,422 538,147 42,017 131,323 124,668 81,42¢ 


For February the exports to this country thus were not 
much less than the very small quantity exported last year, 
but for the two months they were nearly twice as large last 
year and more than nine times as large in 1882. 

In the exports to counties other than the United States 
for the two months, there is this year a decrease of 34 per 
cent. from last year, but a trifling increase over 1882. 

So far this year more rails have gone to Australasia than 
anywhere else and 27 per cent. of the total exports, India 
following with 19%4 per cent., Brazil with 10 per cent., and 
the Argentine Republic with 924 per cent., which accounts 
for about two-thirds of the whole. Mexico took only 497 
tons, and Canada but 113. 


Large Lake Vessel. 

Capt. J. Davidson is now building at his yard in Bay City, 
Mich., a propellor for the Duluth trade, which will be, it is 
claimed, the largest steam vessel ov the lakes. The dimen- 
sions of the vessel] are as follows : Extreme length, 305 ft.; 
breadth of beam, 40 ft.; depth of hold, 22 ft.; lower hold, 
12 ft.; beneath decks, 10 it. The new craft was com- 
menced about Nov. 1, 1883, and she is now in frame, with 
about half her ceiling in place. She is being built of white 
oak, and 1,500,000 ft. will be used in her construction. Of 
pine 300,000 ft. will be consumed for decks and_ cabins. 
Capt. Davidson expects to have her ready for launching by 
Aug. 1. Her carrying capacity is placed at 3,000 tons of 
coa], 100,000 bushels of corn or 2,000,000 ft. of lumber. 
Her cost will be in the neighborhood of $150,000. She will 
be used in the iron ore, coal and grain trade. 
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Fast Time. 

The cyclone express, over the Vandalia Line, on Saturday 
last, made the run from Greencastle to the Belt Railroad 
crossing, distance 88 miles, in 44 minutes, Just east of 
Custersburg 2 miles was run in 1 minute and 57 seconds. 
The fast mail, which consisted of seven cars, last week beat 
the above record, running from Effingham to Greenup in 23 
minutes, distance 21 miles. The train dispatcher’s record 
sbowed that it was £3 minutes from the time the train left 
Effiingbam till it was at a standstill at Greenup.—S/. Louis 
Repubtican, March 28. 

The engine “George R. Minot” of the Boston & Provi- 
dence roao, bas been making some remarkably fast time for 
even the well-known speed of the shore line. Ono March 19 
the trip from Providence (44 miles) was accomplished in 65 
minutes with seven stops; and on Friday, March %8, a delay 
from a misplaced signal at Mansfield and another froma 
hot box beyond West Mansfield were made up, the train 
reaching Providence on time. 7 miles of the distance having 
been covered in 6 minutes 51 seconds, part of 1t being up 
hill.—Boston Advertiser, April 2. 


Rolling Boiler Plates in a Ring. 

The Engineer says: ‘‘In our annual article, published on 
Jan. 4, wesaid: ‘A company bas been formed, and will start 
at Barrow-in-Furness, for the manufacture of rolled steel 
boiler shell hoops wilhout a weld uv to 16 ft. in diameter, 
1 in, thick and 4 ft. Gin. wide. This will at once augment 
the strength of boiler shells by 25 per cent. for a given 
thickness of plate; only transverse seams wull taen bave to 
be riveted. The macbinery required is of a very beavy 
type and is being made by a very eminent Manchester firm. 
There is therefore no reason to doubt that the scheme will be 
entirely successful.’ On March 1 the Vulcan Works, Salt- 
house, Barrow, where the new process is to be carried on 
under Mr. Windle’s patents, were opened. A_ large 
party first preceeded to visit the Bessemer depart- 
ment, where one of the converters was_ blown, 
the charge being about five tons weight, being com- 
posed of Millom and Askam iron, and tires were subse- 
quently rolled. At luncheon, subsequently, several speeches 
were made, and the chairman, in returning thanks to tbe 
Mayor of Barrow, said, ‘ they were not going to treat stee) 
in the ordinary manufacture of that metal, but they bad 
secured a patent from their works manager, Mr. John 
Windle, for the manufacture in the United Kingdom of 
cylindrical boiler plates without longitudinal seams.’ He 
believed this patent would work out very successfully, and 
it would be one of the features in the manufacture of steel 
which would be associated with the town of Barrow. These 
cylindrical rings of steel would add greatly to the strength 
of the boiler, as much as, he was told, 25 per cent., and 
they had it on the authority of Mr. Parker one of Lioyd’s 
chief engineers, that there would bea saving of something 
even more than this, Especially would this be a saving 
in the expense of Atlantic Jiners both by boiler space, boil- 
ers required and even economy in fuel. They could produce 
these plates here and get almost what price they might ask 
for them, but they did not wish to be upreasonable, as they 
were thinking of granting licenses to the East Coast, the 
Clyde and elsewhere. ‘lhey were going to carry out a 
specialty at their works. This will no doubt be one of the 
most important improvements ever introduced in the manu- 
facture of boilers.” 

It would be interesting to know if by this process a boiler- 
barrel 50 in. diameter. 11 ft. long, and say ,4 in. thick 
could be turned out in one plate. without any joincs, The 
saving in weight of butt strips, etc., would be worth 
having. 

Supposing that the solid plate boiler could be made .J; in, 
thinner or 43 in. instead of 43; in., it would weigh about 500 
ibs. less than a well-jointed hoiler constructed in the 
ordinary way. The price of 1,000 Ibs. of boiler iron or 
steel, and the saving in drilling holes and riveting would go 
some way toward paying interest on the cost of the ma- 
chinery for making the barrel in a ring. 

Radial Trucks. 
One of the cars on the Brooklyn Bridge bas been provided 
with trucks built by the American Radial Truck Co., in 
which, it is claimed, the axles will always adjust themselves 
to the track, making the passage of the trucks around a 
sharp curve easier. The truck is to have a thorough trial. 


A Russian Pacific Railroad. 

The Russian government has an immense railway project 
under consideration, The suthor of the scheme calls it the 
Russian Pacific Line. The line would start from Ikaterinen 
burg. join Tobolsk, Yeneseisk and Yakutsk, ending in Niko- 
lajew, with a branch line from Yeneseisk and Yakutsk to 
Kiakbta, which would form a connection with the Amoor 
and China. A second main line will start from Astrachan 
to connect Herat, Persia, and India, with a branch line to 
Bokbara over Kashgar. The extent of railway would be 
nearly 10,400 miles, and cost $750,000,000. The capital 
would be spread over 20 years. One part of the propvusal is 
to employ part of the army on the works, 


Shutting Up a Tunnel. 
An exchange says that folding doors bave been placed at 
each end of the Bozeman Tunnel on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, for the purpose of preventing the water from 
freezing. 
Keely Nearing the End. 

it was announced from Philadelpbiaon tbe 17th of March 
that the Keely motor was practically completed. All the 
workmen had been discharged, and Mr. Keely was imme- 
diately to begin *‘ focalizing and adjusting the vibrators’— 
a delicate operation, but easy tor bim—and as soon as he 
obtained “one perfect revolution, though ever so slow,” the 
great invention would be complete. The news called forth 
several funny paragrapbs in the ——— and quite a 
flutter among the stockholders and directors, who have 
been for several years investing money to back up this 
nineteeth century discoverer of *‘perpetual motion.” It is 
difficult indeed to consider seriously this alieged invention, 
or justly characterize the inventor, who, in this age, not 
onlv assumes to get something out of nothing, but would 
hide all his methods and processes and affect more than the 
mystery of the alchemists of the early ages. Yetitisa 
serious matter to those who bave been sinking their money 
therein. Now, however, we seem at last to bave reached 
the ‘* beginving of the end,” and the attention of the inves- 
tors can, at an early day, be ‘ focalized” on their profit and 
loss accounts.—Scientifie American. 


Square Corners Invite Fracture. 


A curious instance of the danger arising from square cor- 
ners was related to us recently by a railway master me- 
chanic of a near-by road. A strap on a side-rod bad broken, 
and while repairs were being mauve tbe other side-rod was 
inspected, It was found that this was cracked, and that the 
pcint of fracture began where the planer-tool had jumped 
in while placing off the chamfer on the rod. Where the 
{ool stopped there was, of cuurse, a short square sboulder, 
ond the jar avd vibrsetion at bigh speed had sought this 
spot as the most favorable one for destructive effects. 

Our informant also advises us that they saayowgg A break 
stee] piston-rods, and that in every instance the fracture 
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commences in the corner of the key-way. These corners are 
square, and the inference is that they invite, if they are not 
the actual cause of breakage.—Mechanical Engineer. 


Making Car-links by Machinery. | 
The Baker car-link macbine, which was tried at the Allen- | 
town Rolling Mill last week, is said to bave proved a com- 
plete success. This machine will do away with making 
links by hand, and at the same time will make a stronger 
one. The link is made from a billet which is drawn out into 
a bar 144 by \%{ in. and 12 ft. long. This is then coiled and 
welded, making a continuous weld, thus avoiding the old 
fault of having the weld in one place in the link, that being 
the weak spot. Several orders have been placed, and the 
railroad men that have seen the link and the mode of making 
speak approvingly of it,—Jron Age. 


Fast Time on the Fast Mail. 


Speaking of the new fast mail train over the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy road, the Galesburg (Ill.) Plaindealer 
says: ‘** A record of the run of the first day showed that the 
163 miles to Galesburg had been made in 212 minutes, in- 
cluding the stops, which in every instance were more than 
5 minutes, and reduced the actual running record to 193 
minutes for 163 miles. George Clark, the engineer who 
took the train at this city, wanted to scare the boys, and 
obtained permission to go wild. The result was that the train 
approached the Mississippi bridge at Burlington 25 min- 
utes abead of schedule time, baving made 42 miles an hour. 
A number of stops were made, and in several instances the 
rate slackened to a slow gait while going over reverse 
curves. This was done to prevent the repetition of an acci- 
dent which occurred just east of Galesburg and for an in- 
stant resembled a calamity. Theengineer had* his engine 
at the best and failed to slacken on a double curve. When 
he struck the turn the cars jumped and threatened tocareen, 
At the counter-bend the force of the blow raised the first 
car off its trucks and jerked it so like a whip-cracker that 
the mail pouches were knocked off the hooks, the clerks 
— overturned, and the mail drawers emptied upon the 
oor. 
Sheathing of Freight Cars: 

Mr. Adams, the General Master Car-Builder of the Boston 
& Albany road, bas adopted horizontal sheathing for his 
freight cars. As the majority of box cars are sheathed ver- 
tically the reasons for this departure from established usage 
are worth considering. The sheathing is put on with the 
tongue up, and being nailed firmly in place the car frame is 
stiffened to a very appreciable extent. With vertical 
boards there is practically no increase in the stiffness of the 
car, and the boards collectively do not tend to prevent sag- 
ging as they do when placed horizontally. When the lum- 
ber shrinks the vertical joint opens, and the water, running 
down the side of the car, works inside around the tongue. 
With horizontal boarding, on the other hand, the water 
may penetrate the juvint, but it cannot rise over the tongue. 
When the car is in motion the water is blown out of the 
joint instead of being blown through it if it is very open. 

For this reason the horizontal boarding seems to have a 
decided advantage over the vertical. The most marked ad- 
vantage appears in repairing an injury upon a corner, fol- 
lowed by stripping or raking along the sill. Vertical board- 
ing usually requires the replacement of the whole sheathing 
as far back as the last injured board. With horizontal 
sheathing only those boards are replaced which are broken. 
In taking out a side sill or making any other similar repairs 
the superiority is very marked. It appears from these con- 
siderations that the advantages are greatly in favor of 
sheathing put on horizontally.—National Car- Builder. 


Freezing Process for Excavations in Soft Soil and 
Quicksand. 

A process which is quite new to us, and seems to contain 
the germ, at least, of a useful addition to the engineer’s list 
of expedients, has originated in Germany, and is known as 
Poetsch’s process. Neglecting all questions of comparative 
cost, there seems no reason why it should not be applicable 
to a great variety of uses in connection with difficult foun- 
dation work and with tuvneling in soft ground, as, for 
example, toa tunnel now building in France—which has 
been given a nick-name which may be freely translated as 
‘* the devil’s own tunnel” because of a stratum of soft ma- 
terial some 80 ft. through, extending to the top of the 
mountain and sliding in as fast us removed, so that the 
consulting engineers have pronounced it impossible to com- 
plete the tunnel. The process is thus described: . 

The idea is to convert the quicksand or any soft, water- 
soaked soil into solid rock of convenient hardness for excava- 
tion by meansof a freezing mixture. Iron pipes 8 in. in 
diameter, and closed ut the lower end, are forced down into 
the soft sand and mud. Inside of each pipe is an open pipe 
of smaller diameter to afford circulation for the cooling 
liquid, which is forced down through the inner pipe and re- 
turns through the larger one surrounding it. Tbe cooling 
liquid is a saturated solution of chloride of calcium, which 
is cooled to 40° or 50° below the freezing point by means of 
anice machine. In a short time each tube becomes sur- 
rounded with a conical mass of frozen soil. As the work 
progresses the whole space between the pipes becomes solid, 
and can be removed like any other rock. 

This process has been used successfully in deepening a 
shaft at the Archibald Brown coal mine. A shaft 15 ft. 8 
in. by 10 ft. 6 in. was driven through a strata of quicksand 
18 ft. thick, The cold was produced with an ammonia 
ice machine. 

It is also propesed to use this process instead of caissons 
with compressed air for ordinary submarine foundations. In 
this case a series of tubes are driven into the soil in sucha 
manner as to form a circle several feet in diameter; when 
tbis annular mass has been frozen the centre can be exca- 
vated and a pier built there, the workmen being fully pro- 
tected by the wall of frozen earth surrounding them. Bren- 
necke suggests that it would be an improvement on the 
inethod used at the tunnel under the Hudson River. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Race with a Cyclone. 


A remarkable and thrilling incident of last Tuesday’s 
storm is related by a party traveling on a train on the Ches- 
ter & Lenoir road at the time the incident occurred. The 
train bad passed Lowerysville and was speeding in the di- 
rection of Lincolnton, when all on board was startled by a 
roaring sound that could be distinctiy heard above the noise 
of the train, and on glancing back they saw an immense 
whirlwind tearing along the railroad track, following di- 
rectly bebind tbe train atarapid rate. The engineer was 
among the first to see it and realizing what the consequence 
would be should the whirlwind overtake the train, be pulled 
the tbrottle wide open and an exciting race began. The whirl- 
wind was not more than 500 yards bebind the train and 
the anxious passengers soon became aware of the painful 
fact tt at it was gradually gaining upon them. There were 
several ladies in the car, and they cried and carried on at a 
terrible rate, while the men danced about the car in their 
excitement, vainly yelling at the engineer to put on more 
steam. The race was kept up in this way for two miles, 











when the train turned a curve in the road. As the whirl- 





wind struck the curve it left the railroad track, speeding its 
way straight on through the fields. At the time it* left the 
track it was not more than 300 yards behind the train. It 


| was athrilling race, and all the passengers blessed that curve 


from the bottom of their hearts.—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
Mareh 28. 
Wind. 

The best chest protector—fifty cents to the baggage-mas- 
ter.— Bulletin. 

**Constant Reader” asks, ‘‘ When is the best time to 
travel?’ Weshould say it was when you hear the old gen- 
tleman coming down the stairs.—Oil-City Derrick. 

‘* The Devil’s Ride” is the title of a poem soon to be pub- 
lished. We presume it describes a sleeping-car journey in 
a berth next to that of a snorer.— Post. 

Mr. Barnum could never get a position as brakeman ona 
railroad under the new-color-blind test. He doesn’t know a 
white from a mouse-color elepbant.—Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

The wind was so strong in Dakota the other day that it 
stopped a train. An auctioneer, who was on board, got off, 
and talked back at the wind; and in less than three min- 
utes he had broken it all to pieces. Then the train went on. 
— Chronicle. Herald. 

Bangor, at its charter election yesterday, voted 2,320 fcr 
local against 406 for standard time. The pluck of the Jum- 
ber-city is more to be admired than its judgment.—Tron- 
script. 

And down in Berks County, Penn., it is said they still vote 
for Andrew Jackson for President.—Pathfinder Guide. 

A Runaway Engine. 

** About 15 years ago I was running on the Little Miami 
Railroad. The Marietta & Cincinnati was just completed, 
and it used the Little Miami tracks as an entrance to Cin- 
cinnati. The Marietta & Cincinnati constructed a tem- 
porary round-house near the station. The Miami shops 
were about four miles away. The locomotives of the Miami 
trains backed from the shops to the depot. It was early in 
the morning of the day I speak of—a dark, foggy day—and 
the smoke of the city was so dense that one could only see a 
few feet before him. A Marietta engine had been getting 
up steam and bad gone out on the Miami track. The engi- 
neer was not on board, and the fireman ran the locomotive 
up and down the yard several times to pump water. 

‘* He was backing up the track with a full bead of steam 
when suddenly he saw the Miami engine backing down. It 
was so close that nothing could be done to keep the engines 
from colliding. He reversed bis lever and sbut off the 
throttle, and jumped from his seat to the ground, expecting 
that after the engines struck his would reverse and he would 
jump on again.. The shock from the collision was heavy, 
but the Marietta locomotive reversed so quickly that he lost 
bis footing, and, the throttle being thrown wide open by the 
jar, the locomotive went tearing down the track toward the 
depot at a terrific speed. 

“In the depot we saw the Miami express waiting for its 
locomotive. The baggage car was being loaded and the six 
passenger coaches were well filled. None of the depot 
people knew of what was going on and little thought of the 
danger in which they were placed. The runaway engine 
was gaining speed asitran. It was within 100 yards of the 
depot when a young switch tender noticed it, and, thinking 
something was wrong, turned the switch so that the loco- 
motive ran in on the next track to the express, which was 
luckily vacant at the time. At the end of the track was a 
heavy brick pillar about 3 ft. square, which supported the 
arch that covered the tracks. The terrible force with which 
the locomotive struck the pillar carried it away, and the 
engine, striking the stone sill, was lifted into the air and 
shot like an arrow over the street and into a coal yard on 
the other side, where it came to a standstill, snorting and 
blowing.” 

‘** But was no one burt ?” 

“Not a soul. The most wonderful thing I ever saw or 
heard of. Ifit had not been for the switchman the loss of 
life must have been very large. [ tell you it was a terrible 
strain on a man for a minute or two.” 

‘**But the switchman, what has become of bim ?” 

*“T don’t know. He told me afterward that he did not 
know what made him turn the switch, but it seemed as if 
something was wrong, and that was the right thing to do.” 
—St. Louis Republican. 


A Singular Accident, 


A somewhat curious and perhaps fatal accident occurred 
on one of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western freight 
trains Monday afternoon, William Lonergan, engineer. The 
freight was coming toward Elmira, and was in the immedi- 
ate neighborbood of Big Flats. His fireman being tired out 
Mr. Lonergan said he would fire for a while. As the train 
was nearing a bridge, and when after stoking the fire, and 
pulling out the long poker they were going over it, it swung 
around just in the right position and caught in the bridge, 
the poker catching him in the leftside and threw him out with 
great force against the railing of the bridge,terribly smashing 
and cutting bis head and face. He then fell heavily on the 
rails, striking on his side unconscious, but catching in sucha 
manner between the ties that he did not drop through the 
bridge. The remarkable thing about this is that he fellina 
heap with his bands close to bis side, and his body somewhat 
drawn up, but just after the train passing bim he regained 
his senses somewhat, and threw his arms and one of his legs 
out on the rails over which the train had just passed, and 
which would have ground and cut them off.—EZ/mira Gazette 
and Free Press. 





®Oeneral Qailroad “Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be beld as follows : 

Chicago & Alton, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
April 7, at 10a. m. Transfer books closed March 15. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., May 7. 

Michigan Central, annual meeting, at the office in Detroit, 
Mich., May 8. 

New York Central & Hudson River, onnual meeting, at 
the office in the Union Depot in Albany, N. Y., April 16, at 
noon, 

New York, Chicago & 
Cleveland, 0., May 7. 


St. Louis, annual meeting, in 


Dividends. 
Dividends bave been declared as follows: 

Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe, 144 per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 15, to stockholders of record on April 26, 

Berkshire (leased to Housatonic), 134 per cent., quarterly, 
pavakle April 1. 

Boston & Albany, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable March 
Cumberland Valley, 
April 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 2 per cent., quar- 
terly, payable April 21. Transfer books close April 2. 


21¢ per cent., quarterly, payable 
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European & North American (leased to Maine Central), 
214 per cent., semi-annual, payable April 1. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent.. quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
payable April 15. Transfer buoks close April 4. 

ake Shore & Michigan Southern, 2 per cevt., quarterly, 
payable May 1. Transfer books close April 3. 

Long Island, 1 per cent., quarterly, payable May 1. 
Transfer books close April 15. 

Manhattan, 144 per cent., quarterly, on the first preferred 
stock, payable April 1, ‘‘ provided the legal restraint on such 
payment is removed.” 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago (leased to Pennsyl- 
vania Company), 134 per cent., quarterlv, on special stock, 
pavable April 1 ; 184 per cent., quarterly, on regular stock, 
pavahle April 8. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
pavable May 1. Transfer hooks close April 16, 

Sioux Citu & Pacific. 344 per cent., semi-annual, on the 
preferred stock, payable April 5. 

United New Jersey (leased to Pennsylvania Railroad Co.), 
216 per cent., quarteriv, payable April 10. . 

Vermont d& Massachusetts (leased to Fitchburg), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable April 7. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions, 
Meetings and conventions of railrsad assoc’ations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

General Time Convention, Spring meeting, at the Grand 
Hotel iu Cincinnati,O., at 11 a. m., on Wednesday, April 9. 

southern Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, semi-annual meeting, in Charleston, S. C., on 
Wednesday, April 9. 

Southern Time Convention, Spring meeting, at No. 46 
~— + aa New York, at 11 a.m., on Wednesday, 
April 16. 

Mast. Car-Builders’ Club, monthly meeting, at the 
rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, April 17, at 8 o'clock. Subjects for discussion: 
Lighting, Heating and Ventilating Passenger Coaches; 
Automatic Freight Car Couplings. 

Association of American Railroad Superintendents, semi- 
annual meeting, at No. 46 Bond street, New York city, on 
Monday, April 21. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring meet- 
ing, in Pittsburgb, Pa., on Tuesday, May 20. 

Raiiwau Cr Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. Western 
members are requested to meet in Ashland, Ky., May 18; 
Southera members in Atlanta, Ga., May 17, and Eastern 
members in Washington, May 19, to proceed to Richmond 
together. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual convention, in 
Saratoga, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. 

Master Mechanics’ Association, annual convention, in 
Long Branch, N. J., beginning on Tuesday, June 17. 

Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Association, annuai 
convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, June 17. 

General Baggaye Agents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, in Boston, on Wednesday, July 16. 

Master Car-Painters’ Association, annual convention, in 
Boston, on Weduesday, Sept. 3. 

Road-Masters’ Association of America, annual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

American Street Railway Association, annual convention, 
in New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Midland, North Carolina, road was sold at sheriff’s 
sale in Raleigh, N. C., April 1, and bought for $2,800 by 
Charles F Smith, of Boston. The road extends from 
Gold-boro, N C., to Smithfield, 22 miles, and was the com- 
meneement of a l'ne from Goldsboro to Satisbury. It was 
built by the Midland Construction Co., of Boston, which 
afterward became insolvent. 


Boston & Albany Mutual Relier Association. 

The Boston & Albany R>ilroad Mutual Relief Association 
now has a membersbip of 420. The annual income now 
more than pays all expenses. The smount paid out last 
year to the families of members was $4,791, and during the 
14 years‘of its existence the association has paid $111,555. A. 
Holt is its Secretary and Treasurer, and the following are its 
trustees: A. B. Underbill, William H. Stearns, Robert Ec. 
eles, H C. Hamilton, John W. Clark, A. S. Bryant and E- 
W. Brown. 

New England Railway Club. 
The annual meeting of the New England Railway Club was 
held March 26 at its rooms in the passenger station of the 
Boston & Alvoany Railroad. There wasa good attendance, 
the Vice-President, Mr. J. W. Marden, of the Fitchburg 
ra lroad, presiding. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, F. D Adams, of the Boston & 
Albany ; Vice-President, J. W. Marden, of the Fitchburg ; 
S-cretary and Treasurer. J. M Ford, of the Boston & Al- 
bany ; Ex cutive Committee, James N, Lauder, of the Old 
Colony : D. C. Richardson, of the Boston & Maine ; George 
Riecbards, of the Boston & Providence ; F. D. Adams and J. 
W. Marden ex officro. From the report of the retiring Secre- 
tary, Mr. George E. Pratt, it appears that the club numbers 
97 members, and during the first year of its existence a 
large nuuiber of practical subjects connected with the con- 
struction and wear of roliing stock have been discussed with 
much profit to the club. The balance of the evening was 
occupied by a free discussion of car appliances. 

A vote of thanks was given to the late Secretary and 
Treasurer, George E. Pratt, and the club presented him with 
$50 as as an expression of its appreciation of his efficient 
services, 

Tbe membership fee was increased from $1 to 82 by vote 
of the ciub. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Arizona Southern.—Tbis company has elected Thomas 
Nickerson President; Charles C. Blodgett, Secretary; S. 
W. Reynolds, Treasurer. - 


Atlanta & West Point.—Mr. E. B. McDaniel has been ap- 
pointed Car Accountant in place of Hugh W. Gabbett. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—From April 1 the of- 
fices of the General Manager, the Chief Eagineer, the Au- 
ditor and the Assistant Treasurer are at Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., instead of Saratoga as heretofore. 


Buffalo, New York & Phil delphia.—Mr. J W. Watson, 
Superint -naent of the Narrow-Gauze Division, has beeu 
uppointed Superintendent of the Rochester Division also, 
in place of Mr. R. M. Patterson who has gone to the Lacka- 
wanna & Pittsburgh road. 





Burlington & Missouri Rirer.—Mr. George H. Crosby 
hes been appointed Fist Assistant General Freight Agent 
wich beadquarters at Denver, Col. He will continue to 
perform his present duties as General Agent at Deuver. 
Mr. A. B. Snith has been appointed Second Assistant 
General Freight Agent with heacquarters at Omaha. 


Chautauqua Steamboat Co.—Mr. John Wise, Chief En- 
gineer of this company, having toaccept a position 


with the Anchor Line of steamers, Mr. James M. Graham 
is appointed to fill the vacancy, to take effect April 1. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. E. G. Squire has 
been appointed Superintendent of Car Service with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He will have charge of the distribu- 
tion of the freight equipment. He will also have charge of 
allcar mileage accounts, tracing of cars, and such other 
duties as may be essigned to him, 


Chicago & Gulf Air Line.—At the annual meeting in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., April 2, the following officers were chosen: 
President, C. C. Merrick, Chicago; Vice-President, N. K. 
— Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Secretary and Treasurer, James 
. Little. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. Dwight W. Keyes 
has been appointed First Assistant General Freight Agent, 
and N.J. Goll Second Assistant General Freight Agent, 
with offices at Milwaukee. 


Chicago & Wisconsin.—The directors of this rew com- 

any are: Elijah Stanford, Foothill, Iu.; Henry T. Glover, 

J. Hawley. John Jackson, Thomas B. Marston, 
Charles R. Schlingan, Chicago. 


Cornwall & Mt. Hope.—The officers of this road are : 
Wm. C. Freeman, President, Cornwall. Pa.; C. von Schma- 
lenski, Chief Engineer, Lebanon, Pa.; D. 8. Hammond, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—The following circular 
was issued by the late Receiver, Mr. Charles Howard, dated 
Olney, Ill., March 25: 

* Having resigned my position as Receiver, the road and 
property of the Danville, Olney & Ohio River Railroad Co. 
is this day turned over to C. E. Henderson, who has been 
appointed Receiver.” 

The new Receiver issued the following circular on the 
same date: 

**Mr. G. L. Dickenson is appointed Auditor, with office at 
Indianapolis, Mr. W. W. Lynn is appointed Cashier for 
the Receiver, with office at Indianapolis. All other em- 
ployés are requested to continue in the performance of their 
respective duties, unless otherwise notified.” 


Denver & Rio Grande.—In Salt Lake, April 1, President 
Lovejoy issued an order dismissing General Manager Dodge, 
Chier Engineer McMurttrie, and Superintendent of Tele- 
graph Wocdward from the service of the company. He 
uppointed at the same time General Superintendent R. E. 
Ricker to be Acting General Manager, General Freight 
Agent A.S. Hugbes General Traffic Manager, and R. A. 
Hutchinson Superintendent of Telegraph. [t is said that 
Mr. Dodge will refuse to obey the order, at least so far at it 
relates to the Utah lines, claiming that the President has no 
authority to dismiss him from the management of those 
lines as Lis position was secured by the terms of the lease. 
This action of the Presider t was recently authorized by the 
board of directors in New York. 

Mr. Wm. Wagner has been appointed Treasurer in place 
of Wm. M. Spackman, resigned. 


Honnibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. J. F. Barnard has been 
appointed General Manager, with headquarters at St. 
Joseph, Mo., taking effect April 1. Mr. Barnard has been 
for a number of years General Superintendent of the Kansas 
City, St. Josepb & Council Bluffs road. 


Hopkins.—The directors of this new company are : James 
Walker, Scottsville, lil. ; Conrad Gavis, William F. Gavis, 
Carlinville, UL ; H. 8. Hopkins, Wm. McCully, St. Louis. 


IWiincis Central.—The board has elected James C. Clarke 
President; Stuyvesant Fish, Vice-President; L. V. F. Ran- 
dolph, Treasurer; W. J. Mauriac, Secretary. The only 
change is the election of Mr. Mauriac (heretofore Assistant 
Secretary) Secretary in place of L. A. Catlin, resigned. 


Lackawanna d& Pittsburgh.—Mr. R. M. Patterson has 
been appointed General Superintendent. He was recently 
on the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—Mr. N. L. Furman has been 
appointed Superintendent of this compauy, vice Mr. W. L. 
Anderson, resigned. His office is at Warwick, N. Y. Ail 
communications should be addressed to him accordingly. 


Lehigh Valley —President E. P. Wilbur announces the 
appoiotmentof Jobn H. Heckman as General Freight Agent, 
with headquarters at Maunch Chunk, Pa., aud Mr. Jobn 
Woittle as Assistant General Freight Agent, with head- 
quarters Sayre, 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. C. C. F. Bent 
has been appointed Superintendent of Transportation. with 
office at LaFayette, Ind. The office of division superintend- 
ent is abolished. Mr. Bent was formerly on the Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central road. 


Mexican Central.—The Me.vican Financier of March 15, 
says: ‘Several changes have been made in the officers of the 
Mexican Central. Mr. F. W. Howard bas resigned as 
Assistant Treasurer, and Mr. D. B. Hunt, Assistant Auditor, 
bas been temporarily ay pointed to the place. Mr, Hunt will 
continue as Auditor. The change takes effect to day, March 
15. Mr. J. H. Smith bas been appointed Superintendent of 
the Second Division, between Silao and Calera, in place of 
Mr. G. T. Jarvis, who, after a month’s vacation in the 
United States will probably become Superintendent of the 
First Division, between Mexico and Silao, in place of Mr. R. 
E. Comfort, who wiil take charge of tbe Fourth Division, 
trum Santa Rosslia to Paso del Norte. Mr. Davis will be 
the Superintendent of the Third Division, between Calera 
and Santa Rosalia.” 

Michigan d& Ohio —The present list of officers of this 
company is as follows: J. A. Latcba, President, Toledo, O. ; 
Fred. A. Brown, Treasurer, New York: L M. Schwan, 
Secretary, New York; F. 8. Anable, Aucitor, Toledo, O.; 
J. W. Kebards, Cashier, Toledo, O.; D. J. Durrell, Master 
Mechanic, Marshall, Mich.; B. McHugh, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Toledo, O.; H. H. Mitchell, Assistant 
Geners] Freight Agent and Purchasing Agent, Toledo. O.; 
W. L. Webb, Evgineer Maintenance of Way, Toledo, Ohio. 


Missouri Pacifie.—Mr. J. C. Nicholas has been appointed 
General Baggage Agent for all the lines owned, leased and 
controlled by this company, with office.in St. Louis. 


New Castle Northern.—The United States Circuit Court 
in Pittsburgh has appointed D. W. C. Carroll, of Pittsburgh, 
Receiver of thiscompanv. The company owns no completed 
road and has two boards of directors, each claiming to be 
legally elected. 


New England Railway Club.—The officers elected at the 
annual meeting last week are: President, F. D. Adams ; 
Vice-President, J. W. Marden; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
M. Ford: Executive Cc mmittee, J. N. Lauder, D. C. Rich- 
ardson, George Ricbards. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. L. Packard bas 
been a, ; omnted Master Car-Builder. in charge of the West 
Albany shops, in place of D. Hoyt, resigned. Mr. Packard 
was recently on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr, E. Chamberlain, recently connected with the West 








Albany shops, has been appointed Master Car-Builder in 
charge of the Buffalo shops. 


New York, New Hoven & Hartford.—The following cir- 
culur has been issued by President George H. Watrous : 

‘*C, T. Hempstead, Esq., heretofore General Ticket Agent 
of this company, bas beeti appointed its General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent. 

‘* Hereafter, all applications for special rates in the Pas- 
senger Department, whether by regular or special trains, 
must be referred to him.” 


St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Manitoba.—The following circu- 
Jar from General Manager A. Manvel is dated St. Paul, 
March 28: 

*Mr. N. D. Miller, Superintendent of Bridges and Build- 
ings. having been assigned to other duties, from and sfter 
April 1, 1884, the general charge of track, bridges, buildings, 
avd water supply will be placed in the bands of Col, C. C, 
Smith, Chief Engineer, and bis orders in all matters pertain- 
ing thereto will b2 respected.” 


San Francisco & New Almaden,—The directors of this 
new company are: N. Doyiey, D. M. Carman, Sat Jose, 
Cal.; H. E. Buliock, 8. B. Morey, Oakland, Cal.; J. W. 
Dodge, San Francisco. 


Savannah Valley.—Capt. C. 8. Dwight bas been appointed 
Chief Engineer. He is also Chief Eagineer of the Augusta, 
Elberton & Chicago road. 


Shenango & Allegheny.—The Receiver has appointed I. 
D. Stinson Treasurer and General Passenger Agent and P. 
E. McCray Auditor. Mr.J.T. Blair is continued as General 
Manager. 


South Corolina.—At the annual meeting in Charleston, 
S. C., April 2. the following directors were chosen: Ssmuel 
Sloan, Perey R. Pyne, T. Bailey Myers, James J. Higgin- 
son, Francis A, Stout, Henry P. Talmadge, Frederick 
Hardy, Gustavus A. Kissell, Henry Sampson, The board 
re-elected Henry P. Talmadge President. 


Staten Island.—At the annual meeting, April 1, directors 
were elected as follows: Nathan G. Miller, B. Kreischer, 
Nathaniel Marsh, Jobn W. Mersereau, W. W. Macfarland, 
Louis de Jonge, William King, J. H. F. Mayo, Charles 
W atrous, J:mes M_ Davis, R. M. Gallaway, George F. 
Kreischer, Erastus Wiman. 


Wells, Fargo & Co, Express.—E. M. Cooper has been 
appointed General Superintendent for the Western Depart- 
ment, which embraces all lines west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including those in Texas, Louisiana and Mexico, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, 

W. J. Hancock has been appointed General Superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Department, and will have charge of all 
lines east of the Rocky Mountains, with headquarters at 
Council! Bluffs, Iowa. ; 


Western, of Alabama,—Mr. E. B. McDaniel has been ap- 
mers Car Accountant in place of Hugh W. Gabbett, re- 
signed, 


Wisecnsin, Iowa & Nebraska.—Mr. Willard T. Block, in 
ad dition to his duties as Auditor and Local Treasurer has 
been appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. L. D. Voak has resigned bis position as General Live 
— Agent of the Mi-souri Pacific road, taking effect 
April 1, 


—Mr. R. N. Baird has resigned his position as Chief Train 
Dispatcher of the Laredo Divisioa of the International & 
Great Northern road. 


—It is reported that Mr. S. R. Callaway, General Mana- 
ger of tbe Chicago & Giand Trunk road, bas been offered 
an important position on the Northern Pacific road. 


—Mr,. Wm. M. Strong died suddenly in New York, March 
28, He was for many years Master Mechanic of the New 
York & Harlem road, but retired from that position several 
years ago. 


—Mr. George M. Tompson, whose death was announced 
in our issue of March 22 last (on the autbority of the 7'wo 
Republics, of Mexico), sends us a letter contradicting this 
report, 

—Mr. C. B. Kinnan, formerly of the Missouri Pacific road 
and lately General Western Agentof the Loui-ville, Evans- 
ville & St. Louis road, bes eccepted a position in the pas- 
senger department of the Ncrtbern Pacific road at St. Paul. 


—General Manager D. C. Dodge, Chief Engineer J. A. 
MeMurtrie and Superintendent of Telegraph Bb. F. Wood- 
ward, of the Den ver & Rio Grande road, bave been removed 
from their several positions by the President of the com- 
pany. 

—Mr. D. Hoyt, for some time past Master Car-Builder in 
charge of the West Albary shops of the New York Central 
Railroad, has resigued that position and is now Superin- 
tendent of the Guibert & Busn Car Co., whose extensive 
works are at Troy, N. Y. 


—Mr. J. K. Taylor, late Master Mechanic of the Main 
Line Division of the O.d Colony road, leaves Boston shorily 
for a trip South and West. He expects to spend a few 
months in the mountains of California and Oregon, with the 
expectation of benefiting bis health. 


—Mr. W. N. Marsball, Superintendent of ths Southern 
Division, and W. G. Sala, Superintendent of the Nortbera 
Division of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road, 
have resigned their respective positions, and the office of 
division superintendent will be abolished. 


—Mr. J. H. F. Wiers, fo1merly Master Car- Builder of the 
Atlantic & Great Western 1 cad, afterward Superintendent 
of the PulJman works at Puilmap, Iil., and more recently 
witb the Toledo, Cincinrati & St. Louis read, is now Super- 
intendent of the Paige Car Wheel works at Cleveland. 


—Mr. Edward H. Phelrs, for some years past Chief Engi- 
neer on the Michigan Crntral Railrosd, died in Detroit, 
March 20. Mr. Ptelps was born in burlington, Vt., and 
had been connected with a rumber of roeds. His last active 
work was in connection with the company’s new bridge 
over the Niagara River. 


—Mr. George E. Pratt, formerly cf the Car Department 
of the Fitchburg Railroad at Boston, is now connected with 
the Machinery Departn ent of the New York. West Sbore & 
Buffelo rosd, having bis headquarters et Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Pratt bas been Secretary ot the New England Railway 
Club frcem its o genization until the anvual meeting last 
week, when he retired on account of his removal frum 
Boston. 


— Mr. H. Bartels, sbcm rany American railrcead men 
wil] 1: member es 8 deh gate cf the Prussian govert ment te 
the Centennial « xhibition, and who wrote a little book on 

American 1ailicads, Las rently been promoted to be 
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assistant on the “operating bureaus” of two of the divisions 
of a state railroad, which have their headquarters at Berlin 
and Breslau, respectively. His title is “* Eisenbabn-Bau und 
Betriebs Inspector”—inspector of railroad construction and 
operation. 

—Louis Enos, Traveling Auditor and Paymaster of the St. 
Louis & Cairo road, has disappeared, and, it is stated, has 
taken with bim the sum of $8,000 of the company’s money 
which he procured on forged checks from the bank which is 
depository of the company’s funds, Enos is well known among 
railroad men, having served on the Louisville & Nashville 
and on several other roads in various capacities. He is an 
excellent accountant, and possessed the confidence of his 
superior officers. 


—Mr. Augustus Schell, who died in New York, March 27, 
aged 72 years, was cbiefly known in that city as a lawyer 
and a man of considerable means who gave bis time largely 
to politics. For many years he was a prominent Democrat, 
but, although he was one of the leadeis of the party, he held 
office only once, when he served a term as Collector of the 
Port of New York. His convection with railroads was 
almost entirely with the Vanderbilt companies ; he served 
as a director in the New York Central & Hudson River, the 
New York, New Huven & Hartford, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, the Union Pacific, the Chicago & North- 
western, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapo- 
lis, and the Michigan Central railroad companies. 


— Mr. T. A. Matsdaira, the new City Engineer of Brad- 
ford, Pa., is a native of Japan, and the first man of his 
nationality to be chosen to a civil oftice in the United States, 
He is the son of a Japanese nobleman, and came to this 
country in 1870 to be educated, not at the expense of bis 
government, but at the individual expense of his father, 
who planned to have his son return home and be appointed 
to a bigh position under the Japanese government. Upon 
being graduated he asked consent to remain a few years 
longer to practice civil engineering. His fatber replied that 
uniess he came home on the next steamer his allowance 
would cease, and he need expect no more help from him. 
The son replied that he would stay, and the father became 
angry and wrote to his Japanrse friends to bave nothing to 
do with the young man. He remained and practiced his pro- 
fession, acting for some time as Assistant Engineer of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad in New York, and afterward 
for three yeare as Engineer on the Union Pacific Railroad 
in Wyoming, idaho, and Montana. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Two months ending Feb. 29: 
1884 





" 1882, Ine. or Dee. P. c. 
Pennsylvania ..., $7,000,946  $7.641.552 D $640,606 8.4 

Net earnings... 2,290,695 2,807,732 D 517,037 18.4 
Phila. & Reading.: 

Reading lines.. 2,736,690 3,062,637 D. 325,947 10.6 

Net earnings. 98.465 1,301,438 D 372,973 28.7 

Central lines... 1,461,453 EIS ion emieus an 

Net earnings. 418,293 een Ae to a TOA 
West Jersey..... 136,456 123.875 I. 12,611 10.2 

Net earnings... 50,606 41,577 I. 9,029 21.7 

Month of January: 

Atch., T. & S. F.. $1,172,348 $1,065,794 I. $106,554 10.0 

Net earnings... 603,284 416.075 I. 187,209 45.0 
N. Y. & N. Eng.. 246,765 245.681 I. 1,084 0.4 

Net earnings... 21,624 ee lf Se hence ones 

Month of February: 

Pennsylvania ... $3,426,713 $3,712,195 D. $285,482 2.7 

Net earnings... 1,124,559 1,336,674 D. 212,115 15.9 
Phila. & Reading : 

Reading lines.. 1,236,940 1,453,862 _ D. 216,922 14.9 

Net earnings. 347,490 626,096 D. 278,606 445 

Central lines... ‘snettenss! = ~ Veseodas ose 

Net earuings. SO OT ee ee Jie 
West Jersey .... 67,186 62,036 I. 5,130 8.3 

Net earnings... 25,706 20,005 I. 5,701 28.5 

Third week in March: 

Bur.,C.R & No. $55,405 $57,778 D. $2,373 41 
Ches. & Ohio..... 69,492 66,851 I. 2,641 3.9 
Chi. & East. Ill... 25.885 34,336 D. 8.951 26.3 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 30,633 36,813 D. 6,180 16.7 
Det., Lan. & No. 25,959 28,054 D. 2,095 TA 
Ktiz.. Lex. & B.S. 15,661 12,019 I. 3.642 30.3 
Flint & Pere M.. 53,578 50,048 I. 3,530 yA 
Florida Ry. & N. 

Pere eraale 18,119 15,811 I. 1.3¢8 7.7 
Long Island..... 39,369 41,810 D. 2,450 5.9 
Mil & Northern. 11,4525 10,545 I, 980 93 
Peoria, Dec. & E, 14,390 12,853 I. 1,537 11.8 





* Deficit. 

Weekly reports of earnings are generally estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 

Grain Movement. 

For the week ending March 22 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 





Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 
receipts shipments. receipts. 

% 1,182,741 1,423,453 
2,528,517 4,149.87 


4.383.816 


4.172.194 5.850.868 


2,046,187 5,372,157 
1,422,283 1,303.314 
2,793.396 4, 235,516 
3,339,566 2,606,217 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were 964,000 bushels less than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, and also less than in 1880, but 
larger than in any of the other five years. The receipts 
were the smallest for five weeks this year. 

The shipments of tbese markets during this week (during 
four days of which the regular rate was 20 cents and in two 
15 cents per 100 lbs. to New York) were larger than in the 
corresponding week of any previous year except 1880U, and 
546,000 bushels more than last year, but 20,000 bushels less 
than in the previous week of this year. Of the shipments 
this year 124,323 bushels went down the Mississippi. Only 
about one seventh of the shipments were wheat. 

The receipts of the Atlantic ports for the week this year 
were 1,629,000 bushels (381¢ per cent.) less than in the cor- 
responding week of last year, and, excepting 1882, were 
the smallest since 1877. They were, however, 558,000 
bushels more than in the previous week of this year and 
were the largest for 15 weeks. The reduction of rates had 
not been in effect long enough to have a great effect on the 
Atlantic receipts of this week. The larger part of the 
increase over the previous week was at Baltimore, whose 
receipts were 759,579 bushels and 2714 per cent. cf the 
whole, and the largest since September. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending March 
22, tor five successive years, have been : 


1889. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls. .. 67,331 167.676 113,716 138,422 131.051 


Grain, bu......4,465,885 4,345,01% 1,298,370 3,386,188 1,150,945 


Thus the exports this year are much less than inany other 
except 1882, , 4 





Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending March 22 are reported 
as follows: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Anthracite.............. 359.058 701,081 D. 342,023 48.8 
Eastern bituminous ..... 166,507 179,532 D. 13,025 4.2 
6 <anseeaenets 58,215 56.334 I. 1,881 3.3 


The system of half-time working in alternate weeks will 
probably be continued by the anthracite companies until 
the opening of navigation. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal says: “ The strug- 
gle for the steamship business has begun, and promises to 
be fierce. We understand that the coal shipped via the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad and Erie Canal is making 
a sharp struggle for recognition, and is offered at $3 30 on 
board, while Clearfield coal is quoted $3.35 to $3.45. In 
the Clearfield Region, a reduction of wages from 50 to 40 
cents per ton has been posted, which may lead to a tem- 
porary suspension of mining. It does not seem to affect the 
market m any way, the low prices named being the basis of 
contracts for season delivery.” 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending March 22 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 

BOO OE FORE: 055000 06-02 ....-130,666 52,757 183,423 
From other lines . .. . 69.939 5,458 75,397 
i Scnten uncer bike iaine cau 200,605 58.215 258,820 


The total tonnage this year to March 22 was 2,790,103 
tons, against 2,776,311 tons to the corresponding date last 
year, an increase of 13,792 tons, or 0.5 per cent. 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the three months ending March 
29 was: 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Coal Port for shipment... 1.554 6,951 D. 5,397 W711 
S$. Amboy for shipment. ..124,566 191,666 D. 67,100 = 34.8 
Local points on N. J. divs.195,229 205.952 D. 10,723 5.2 
Co.’s use on N. J. divs.... 46,494 40,928 I. 5,556 13.6 
Total.... ..........367,843 445,507 D. 76,664 17.4 


Of the total this year, 301,576 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region and 66,267 tons from the Wyoming Region. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the three months ending 
March 29 are reported by the Cumberland Civilian as 
follows : 

Shipments from mines: 
Cumberland & Penna. R. R.. 


188}. 


1883. Ine. or Dec. 
296,177 2 


318,289 D. 22,112 
wo or 


















a 

George’s Creek & Cum. R.R. R108 = F722 D. 16,126 22.4 
West Va. Central & Pitts... 92,141 60,709 I. 31,432 51.1 
Direct to Balt. & Ohio........ 430 2,685 D. 2,205 84.5 

Total..... . cesccne ceseee» 444,856 453.867 D. 9,011 2.0 

Shipments out of region: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R....... 371,768 337,113 I. 34,655 10.3 
Penna. R. R., Bedford Div... 69,093 91,887 D. 22.794 24.8 
Ches. & Ohio Canal.... ...... 3,995 24,867 D. 20,872 840 

Nis Seis daslanaudess . 444,856 453,867 D. 9,01L 2.0 


Local shipments and consumption are included in the 
Baitimore & Obio tonnage in this statement. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the three months ending March 29 was: 








1884, 1883. Decrease. Pc 

Broad Top coal ...... 46,622 56,850 10,228 17.9 
Cumberland coal 74,443 101,836 27,393 26.9 
Pi iihcnk cascareces 121,065 158,686 37,621 23.6 


Tbe Broad Top coal is mined on the line ; the Cumberland 
is carried through for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Coal Trade Journal says of the Grand Trunk con- 
tracts, concerning which there has been a great deal of 
talk: ‘* The Grand Trunk Railway has closed its contracts 
for the ensuing year by awarding to the Erie Railway ship- 
pers, including principally Catfish coal trom mines on the 
River Division of the Allegheny Valley Railroad, in all 
about 170,000 tons to be delivered at International and 
Suspension bridges. The Grand Trunk has also awarded to 
Bell, Lewis & Yates 100,000 tons to be delivered at Inter 
national and Suspension bridges and 25,000 tons to be de- 
livered at Kingston and Brockville, on the St. Lawrence 
River. It has also awarded the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co. about 30,000 tons, which is to be delivered 
at the bridges. The Erie interest therefure gets about 
170,000 tons, and the Rochester & Pittsburgh interest 
about 155,000 tons, and the Buffalo, New York & Philadel- 
phia interest is left out entirely unless the Erie Railway 
should divide with it some of the tonnage it bas obtained.” 


Northwestern Freight Rates. 

Mr. W.S. Mellen, General Freight Agent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern road, has addressed the following notice to 
agents and connecting lines: ‘‘ Upon shipments of goods 
destined to points in Manitoba and Northwest Territory the 
marks and numbers of each separate package must be shown 
on the way-bill. This is a requirement of the Canadian cus- 
toms, and should be strictly complied with.” 

The Chicago & Northwestern road has issued a new tariff 
giving rates from Chicago and common points to Duluth 
and Superior City, Wis., to take effect to-morrow. The 
rates are: First class, 75 cents; second, 60 cents; third, 45 
cents; fourth, 30 cents. New rates, on the basis of 60 cents 
on first-class business, are announced to LaCrosse and Win- 
ona. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

The Executive Committee met in New York, March 27, 
pursuant toacall. There wasa full attendance, and the 
session was harmonious. 

After a full discussion of the matter the Committee de- 
cided to make the following reductions on freight rates from 
Eastern cities to Atlanta: 

On first-class freights a reduction of 11 cents. 

On second-class freights a reduction of 10 cents. 

On third-class freights a reduction of 7 cents. 

On fourth-class freights a reduction of 5 cents. 

On fifth-class freights a reduction of 3 cents. 

No reduction was made on other classes. 

After the adjournment of the Executive Ccmmittee, the 
Rate Committee held a meeting for the purpose of adjusting 
rates to all points on the basis agreed on. The reduction 
above noted is from the basis of March 3 last. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the seven months of the crop year 
from Sept. 1 to March 28 is reported as follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1883-4. 1882-3. Inec.orDec. P.c. 
BOCOUNS.. 265s cance 2.661,853 3,259,610 D. 597,747 18.3 
Shipments............. 2,561,809 2,992.601 D. 430,792 14.4 
Stock, March 28...... 141,236 266,971 D.125,7385 46.1 

Seaports: 

BOCCIIEE 0 oes cccneses 4.582.570 7,329,782 D. 747.212 140 
See 3.294.499 3,690,469 D. 395.970 10.7 
Stock, March 28...... 739,694 $63,295 D. 123,701 14.3 


It must be remembered that a large part of the receipts 
at interior maikets appears again in the receipts at the sea- 
ports. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, after giving 
tables to show the actual receipts at ports from the planta- 
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receipts from the plantations since Sept. 1, 1883, were 
4.674,650 bales; in 1882-83 were 5,580,268 bales: in 1881- 
82 were 4,478,397 bales; (2) that although the receipts at 
the outports the past week were 52,884 bales, the actual 
movement from plantations was only 33,311 bales, the bal- 
ance being taken from the stocks at the interior towns. Last 
year the receipts from the plantations for the same week 
were 74,024 bales and for 1832 they were 33,599 bales. 

‘In the table below we give the receipts from plantations 
in another form, and add to them the net overland move- 
ment to March 1, and also the takings by Southern spioners 
to the same date, so as to give substantially the amount of 
cotton now in sight. 





1883-84. 1882-83. 1881-82. 1880-81. 
Receipts at the ports 
to March 28......... 4,582,570 5,329,782 4,290,640 5,090,626 
Interior stocks on 
March 28 in excess 
en 92,080 250,486 187,757 255,770 
Total receipts from 
plantations ....... 4 674,650 5,580,268 4,478,397 5,346,396 
Net overland toMch.1 461,070 526,556 353,355 415,047 
Southern consumption ; 
tO Marek L.....2.0002 190,000 209,000 155,000 135.000 
Total in sight Mch. 28 5,325,720 6,306,824 4,986,752 5,896.443 


“Tt will be seen by the above that the decrease in amount 
in sight March 28, as compared with last vear, is 981,104 
bales, the increase as compared with 1881-82 is 338,968 
bales, and the decrease from 1880-81 is 570,723 bales. 


Re>ssons for the Reductions in East-Bound 
Rates. 


Tie following circular, ‘rom Commissioner Fink, has been 
published : 

‘It seems proper that the members of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee should be advised of the grounds upon which 
the late reductions in east-bound rates have been made, so 
that the responsibility for making these reductions may 
be determined. Accordingly the following statement 
is submitted: The Pennsylvania Railroad Company de- 
manded that a reduction be made in conformity with Circu- 
lar 548 in the seventh and eighth class rates, to the basis 
of 20 cents on seventh class and 15 cents on eighth class, 
Chicago to New York ; they b*ing satisfied that the tariffs 
on these classes were not being maintained. It has been 
explained by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company that 
their demand for a reduction was based on information they 
bad received that the Red Line had named a rate of 20 cents 
on flour from Chicago to New York ; that a contract for a 
lot of grain, East St. Louis to New York, at 19 cents for 
New York Central delivery had been made; and that the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Company the 18th inst. took 
200,000 bushels of grain from Chicago at a rate of not over 
15 cents. It was also ascertained that the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad had taken several hundred car-loads of grain from 
St. Louis ata reduced rate. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company also requested that the tariffon high wines and 
tobacco be reduced, basing their action on information 
received by them that the rates on these articles were 
not being maintaiued. The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Company requested that a_ reduction § be 
announced in the tariff on grass-seed, they having 
evidence which satisfied them that the National Despatch 
had offered reduced rates on that article. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company also demanded a reduction on pig-lead 
and bullion to the basis of 20 cents, Chicago to New York, 
on the ground that the rates from St. Louis have been made 
23 cents. This information as to reduced rates on pig-lead 
and bullion seems to be corroborated by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company as well as by the reports received 
from the Joint Agent at Chicago.” 








RAILROAD LAW. 





A New Application Not Patentable. 


In the case of the Locomotive Engine Safety Truck Co. 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the United States 
Supreme Court decides as follows: 

The application of an old process or machine to a similar 
or analagous subject, with no change in the manner of 
applying it, and no result substantially distinct in its 
nature, will not sustain a patent, even if the new form of 
result has not been before contemplated. 

In trucks already in use on raiiroad cars, the king-bolt 
which held the car to each truck passed through a bolster 
supporting the weight of the car, and through an elongated 
opening in the plate below, so as toallow the swiveling of 
the truck upon the bolt, and lateral motion in the truck; and 
the bolster was suspended by divergent peudent links from 
brackets on the frame, whereby the weight of the car 
tended to counteract any tendency to depart from the line 
of the track. Held, That a patent for employing such a 
truck on a locomotive engine with fixed driving-wheels was 
void for want of novelty. 


Public Highway—Occupancy by a Railroad. 


In the case of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Co., 
appellant, against White, the Indiana Supreme Court has 
just given its decision. This was an action by appellee to 
recover the value of stock killed on appellant’s road. Ap- 
pellant’s roed was built for a distance of two miles on an 
old state road which was never completed, the right to do so 
being given the company by the County Commissioners, 
Appellant contends that it only used a portion of the bigh- 
way, the other portion parallel with its track being used by 
the public, and that it could not fence the track at the place 
complained of. The fact that the Commissioners gave the 
Company the right to lay its track on the road; that no 
work was done on the road afterward; that there has 
been an acquiescence in the company’s occupancy by all 
parties for more than 30 years, and that at certain points, 
owing to cuts and fills, the company necessarily occupied 
the entire road, were sufficient to justify the jury in finding 
that the old road was abar.doned by the public and ceased to 
be a public highway. (37 Ind., 95.) Judgment affirmed. 


Common Carrier—Riots. 


The case of Bartlett against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis Co., just decided by the Indiana Supreme Court, is 
a reminder of the railroad riots of 1877. The decision of 
the Court is reported as follows, aftirming the judgment of 
the lower court : 

Action by the appellant against the appellee to recover 
damuges occasioned by the delay in the shipment of hogs 
from Louisville, this state, to Kast Liberty. A party has 
no ground of complaint at the overruling of his demurer to 
a pleading, if, upon trial, it affirmatively appears from the 
record, that the pleading was found not to be true. Where 
suit is brought against a common carrier to recover dam- 
ages for the non-delivering of goods received by it 
for carriage, and the complaint merely alleges a breach or 
the common law duty of such carrier, if the evidence shows 





the goods were received for carriage under a special written 
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contract the variance is fatal and the plaintiff cannot 
recover. The appellant could not have recovered under the 
first paragraph of bis complaint; there was no harm in sus- 
taining a demurrer toit. Tbe facts in this case were that 
the appellart shipped 265 head of hogsin July, 1877, and 
the hcgs were taken a3 far as Columbus, Ohio, where, by 
reason of the strike and riots they were delayed 12 days 
and 58 died, and the others fell off in weight, etc. The 
appellant sued in this action for damages, and the company 
detended on the ground that the riots were of such a 
nature that it could not control it and the delay and 
damage was caused thereby. The fourth paragraph 
of the complaint charged that the appellant being 
ignorant of the extent of the riots applied to 
the agent for shipment and was shown a cop 
of an order made July 20, by Superintendent Miller to the 
effect that the agent could now receive and forward live 
stock, The appellant knew of the existence of the riots, 
with this knowledge he, by his agent, executed the contract 
whereby he assumed certain risks. among them delays of 
transportation. Taking the order and contract together, in 
the light of the surrounding circumstances, their obvious 
meaning was that the appellee accepted for shipment the 
appellant’s hogs, he assuming the risks referred to, one of 
which was delay in shipment. A common carrier may, by 
an express contract, relieve itself from the common law 
liability except as to consequences of its own negligences. 
The appellant shipped the stock under an express contract, 
which relieved the appellee from liability in consequence of 
delays in transportation, and it is not liable for losses occa- 
sioned by such delays. The facts pleaded show that the 
delay which caused the loss was not the result of appellee’s 
negligence, 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 











Alexandria & Washington.—A_ dispatch from 
Washington, April 2, says: ‘* In the United States Circuit 
Court to-day Judge Hughes rendered a decision, which was 
coneurred in by Chief Justice Waite, in the case of Hay 
against the Alexandria & Washington Railroad Co. The 
case involves the question of the guarantee of the bonds of 
the Alexandria & Washington’ Railroad by _ the 
city of Washisgton, and the validity of the mort- 
gage executed by the railroad company to J. H. 
and A. T. Bradley to secure the city for its guarantee. The 
Court holds that the road must be sold as a whole and the 
purchase money be separated into two portions, to represent 
respectively the proceeds of the sale of the old part and the 
new, and that the respective funds shall be applied as ad 
judicated, to wit: Debt due the city of Washington, 
$154,340; due English creditors, $102,092; Alexander Hay’s 
judgment. $79,405; Fowle, Snowden & Co., $22,785; Alex 
andria & Fredericksburg Railroad Co., $59,610.” 


Allegheny Valley.—This company gives notice that the 
cash fund for the payment of interest due April 1, on the 
income bonds will be sufficient to pay $7 on each $35 
coupon. The deficit will be paid in scrip convertible into 
new bonds under the terms of the mortgage. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company’s 
statement for January (including the Southern Kansas lines) 
is as follows, the mileage worked being 2,259 miles this year 
and 2,219 wiles last year : 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

Earnings .... .... ... $1,172,318 $1,065,794 I. $106,554 10.0 

RONG se sisxccasovne 569,0 649,719 D. 80,655 12.4 

Net earnings....... $603,284 $416,075 I. $187.209 45.0 
Per cent. of expenses... 48.6 60.9 D. 12.3 


Tho statement says: ‘‘Commencing with the month of 
January, 1884. the statements of the earnings of the 
Atchison Co. will include the earnings of the Southern Kan- 
sas system, which for purposes of local economical manage- 
ment will still be operated separately. Eighty-five miles of 
road, including 45 miles transferred from the Atchison 
system, were added to the local management of the Southern 
Kansas system on Jan. 1, 1884. The business of the entire 
Atchison system is so controlled as to throw the traffic over 
that line which can most economically transport the busi- 
ness.” 


Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville.—This company 
last week received bids for grading two sections of its road, 
one of 10 miles from Augusta, Ga., westward, and the other 
of 10 miles from Sandersville, Ga., toward the Ogeechee 
River. Other sections will be let as soon as the location is 
completed. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Both houses of the Maryland 
Legislature bave passed without amendment the bill author- 
izing this company to build an elevated railroad through the 
city of Baltimore to complete a connection with the main 
line and the new Philad+lpbia Branch. The bill now goes to 
the Governor and an effurt will be made to have him veto 
it, asa number of property owners on the proposed line are 
very much opposed to its construction. 


Bedford & Billerica.— Negotiations are in progress 
between the people of these two places and the Boston & 
Lowell Co. for the construction of a branch from North Bil- 
lerica, Mass., to Bedford. This branch will, for the most 
part, run on the line of the old narrow-gauge road which 
was operated for a short time, but was abandoned and the 
track taken up several years ago. The people on the line 
agree to contribute enough to pay for the right of way and 
the grading. The Boston & Lowell Co. will irun the road and 
furnish equipment. This new branch will connect at North 
Billerica with the main line of the roed and at Bedford with 
the Middlesex Central Branch, and will give the company a 
new or second line from North Billerica to Boston. 


Bedford & Bloomfield.—The Indianapolis Rolling 
Mill Co., which owns this road, is now, it is said, negotiat- 
ing for its sale to the Ohio & Mississippi Co. An extension 
of a few miles will be required to connect it with this road, 
and it is thought that it can be made a property of some 
value chiefly on account of its connection with a number of 
large stone quarries. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—This company is now 
making a number of improvements upon its road, rolling 
stock and road-bed and also bas others in contemplation. 
Three hundred tons of steel rails have been laid recently 
and 300 more will, it is expected, be put down during the 
coming summer. A large number of new ties are also being 
put in and the road reballasted in many places. The pas- 
senger cars are all to be overhauled, thoroughly cleaned and 
revarnished and tbe work in this direction has already been 
commenced. The company’s offices at the Union station in 
Worcester kave been renovated and improved in arrange- 
ment so that the business of the several departments is 
greatly facilitated. Cbangesin the freight yard arrange- 
ments and at several stations along the line are now under 
consideration. 


Buena Vista.—Contracts for grading and ties for this 
Georgia road will be received until April 9. Contractors 


work is generally light. The line is from Buena Vista in 
oe County, Gs., northward to the Central road near 
yeneva. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The track laying on 
the extension to Greensboro, N. C., has been somewhat de- 
layed by the construction of the bridge over Buffalo 
Creek, but has been resumed and it is expected that trains 
will run into Greensboro within a week. On the southern 
extension the track is now laid to Lumber River in Robeson 
County, 16 miles from the late terminus at Rockfish and 20 
miles from Fayetteville, N. C. The bridge over the Lumber 
River is completed. 


Chicago & Northern.—This company has filed articles 


Y | of incorporation in Wisconsin to build a railroad from the 


Illinois state line in Walworth County northward to some 
point on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
Washington County, a distance of 60 miles. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—lIt is said that the direct- 
ors have under consideration a plan for the purchase of the 
Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska and the Cedar Rapids & Mis- 
souri River roads, now leased. The plan is to exchange 
Chicago & Northwestern stock for the stock of these com- 
oe, which will require an issue of about $14,000,000 new 
stock. 

Chicago & Wisconsin.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Chicago to 
the north Jine of the state of [Illinois on the line between 
McHenry and Lake counties. From that point it is to be 
extended by a company recently organized in Wisconsin. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianay 
olis.—At a meeting of the board held April 1, it was 
decided not to make any stock dividend. It will be remem- 
bered that the — was brought up at the annual meet- 
ing and referred by the stockholders to the board. Presi- 
dent Devereux stated that the company was now in a con. 
dition in which all the net earnings can be applied to divi 
dends, and he expected that the company would be able to 
prepare them regularly hereafter. 


Dakota & Great Southern.—This company is secur- 
ing subscriptions along the line of its projected road, re 
ceiving them either in land or money. It has agreed to 
locate its road through the town of Lisbon provided $100,- 
000 can be taken in that town. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—This company 
has let a contract to the firm of Delaney & Kennedy, Bing- 
bamton, N. Y., for filling up all its trestles in Buffalo. The 
work will take some time, as there are 10 or 11 miles of 
these elevated tracks in Buffalo and Black Rock to be filled. 
The contractors bave already begun work. 


Denver, Utah & Pacific.—An agreement has been 
completed for the consolidation of the Colorado Northern 
Co. with this compavy. The capital stock of the consoli- 
dated company is fixcd at $6,000,000. It owns a line from 
Denver, Col., to Longmont, 34 miles, and it is proposed to 
extend this road into the Middle Park as soon as possible. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The extension cf 
this road built under the charter of the Marquette & 
Western Co. is now completed from Marquette, Mich., 
westward to Ishpeming, 16 miles, with the exception of 
the crossing of the Northwestern tracks at Negaunee. The 
depot at Ishpeming is nearly completed. The trouble about 
the crossing in Marquette has been settled and the crossing 
put down. The new ore dock at Marquette is nearly com- 
pleted and will be ready for use by the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Fargo Southern.—Land has been purchased in Fargo, 
Dak., by this company, for shops, round-house and other 
buildings. A bridge 8090 ft. inlength is being constructed 
across Long Lake. The work of completing this road will 
be begun early iv the spring. A contract has been con- 
cluded by which Flandreau, Dak., becomes the southern 
terminus of the road. This is said to have been brought 
about by granting to the railroad a large interest in the 
town site. 


Fitchburg.—Surveys have been made for a branch line 
from this road at Gardner, Mass., to Westminster, a distance 
of 414 miles. It is understood that the Fitchburg Co. has 
agreed ” lay the rails, if the people interested will grade 
the road. 


Florida Midland & Georgia.—The grading on this 
road is now in progress with a considerable force. The road- 
bed is completed for six miles from Madison, Fla., and work 
is in progress on a bridge over the Withlachoochee River. 
The working force is being increased as fast as possible, and 
it is expected the grading will be finished to Valdosta, Ga., 
within a month. The engineers are now locating a iine 
north of Valdosta. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—At a meeting of the 
directors in Grand Rapids, Mich., March 28, the President 
announced that the suits with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. bad been amicably settled and that the coupons on the 
unguaranteed first-mortgage bonds, the payment of which 
had been suspended on account of this suit, would be paid 
April 1. 


Hartford & Harlem.—The New Haven (Conn.) Palla- 
dium says: ‘ The Hartford & Harlem Co., which contem- 

lated connecting with the New York & New Engiand fora 
Boston outlet, has an application before the present Legis- 
lature for power to purchase the stock and bonds of the 
New Haven & Derby Railroad, and also of the Connecticut 
Central Railroad, running on the east side of the river from 
Hartford to Springfield. Special power must be granted 
for this, as the general railroad law expressly prohibits such 
acquisition by corporations formed under it of the francbise 
of companies already existing. This action of the Hartford 
& Harlem was taken without consultation with other 
parties in interest, the first intimation of the scheme to the 
officers of the Derby road being given them by the legis- 
lative reports. The same is probably true with regard 
to the Connecticut Central, now known as the Springfield 
Branch of the New York & New England. The obvious 
motive of the Hartford & Harlem people in their effort to 
get hold of this road is to so hedge that in case future 
changes in the New York & New England are adverse to 
their interests, they may still have a route open to Boston 
via Springfield. Their scheme has passed the House success- 
fully. and will come before the Senate this week. Itisa 
significant fact in this connection that prior to this action of 
the Hartford & Harlem the Boston & Albany had taken the 
initiatory steps toward securing right of way for a road from 
Enfield to the state line at Greenwich. Oo movement has 
been made by them since the action of the Hartford & Har- 
lem, and the inference is a fair one that the latter scheme 
simply takes the wind out of the first to the satisfaction of 
the Boston & Albany.” 


Hobart Branch.—This company has been organized to 
build a branch line from the Ulster & Delaware road at 





will be required to complete their work by Sept. 1. The 
grading will be let in twe sections of 13 miles each, and the , 


Stamford, N. Y., to Hobart, in Delaware County, a distance 
of 7 miles. 





Hopkins.—The purchasers of the property of the Bur- 
lington & Obio River Co. at the recent foreclosure sale have 
organized the Hopkins Railroad Co., with $80,000 capital 
stock, and propose completing the road from Gillespie, [1L., 
to Scottsdale. Most of the grading between these two points 
is done; the distance is about 30 miles. 


Illinois Central.—This company has concluded a con- 
tract with Puilman’s Palace Car Co., under which the cars 
of the Pullman Co, will run over all the lines of the Central 
road, beginning April 1. The Pullman Co. will take all the 
sleeping cars now owned by the Illinois Central. Hereto- 
fore the Pullman cars have run on the company’s St. Louis 
line while the company has runits own cars on the Sioux 
City line, and on the New Orleans line the cars of both com- 
panies have been run. Under the new agreement the Pull- 
man Co, will take the entire service. 


James River Valley.—Arrangements have been made 
to begin work on this road from Ordway, Dak., northward 
to Jamestown, to connect.with the Northern Pacific road, 
The contracts for the grading have been let, work to be begun 
as soon as the weather permits. 


Kentucky Union —The work of tracklaying on this 
new road was begun last week at Hedges’ Station, Ky., on 
the Chesapeake & Obio road. The company expects to have 
the track laid from Hedges’ to Clay City, 23 miles, within a 
month, the grading being all completed. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—This company bas 
sold to Drexel & Co., of Paoiladelphia, $1,000,000 in new 
416 per cent. bonds. These bonds are a special issue, the 
security being thesame as that of the consolidated mort- 
gage. The proceeds are to be used for paying off the float- 
ing debt and will be sufficient for that purpose. The com- 
pany paid on April 1, $381,840 of the first-mortgage loan, 
which was not extended. 


Memphis & Charleston.—The shops of this company 
in Memphis, Tenn., were destroyed by fire on the night of 
March 28. The main building was of brick, 300 ft. long 
and 100 ft. wide, and was entirely destroyed, with all the 
machinery which it contained and two new engines, one of 
which was nearly finished. The loss isestimated at about 
$100,000. It is supposed that the fire wasstarted purposely, 
and some men who were recently discharged are suspected. 
The round house caught fire and was badly damaged, but a 
number of engines in it at the time were saved. 


Mexican Central.—The remainder of the first mort- 
gage bonds due to subscribers ($4,208,000) are to be de- 
hvered this week. This will make the total amount of first 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds outstanding #36,775,0U0, in- 
cluding the $2,000,000 paid to the holders of the original 
concession and excluding the $2,000,000 deposited as 
collateral to secure the recent loan. The income bonds and 
stock will be delivered some time next munth. The total 
issue of stock and income bonds convertible into stock under 
the present contract will be $41,183,800. 


Mexican National.—It is said that holders of about 
$9,000,000 of the $19,330,000 ;first-mortgage bonds bave 
agreed to the company’s pruposal to fund six coupons, 
beginning with the one which fell due April 1. No coupons 
were paid on that date. President Palmer has issued a cir- 
cular to the bondholders, stating that the earnings have not 
come up to expectations on the Southern Division, but have 
been better on the Northern Division. The company has no 
floating debt other than the usual current accounts and a 
small amount on account of coupons. The road van receive 
money from net earnings, subsidy and fresh capital, and all 
this money should go to construction. 

Despite certain reports which have appeared to the con- 
trary in some home papers, the company is at the present 
time doing absolutely nothing in Mexico, and has not been 
for some months. Expenses have been cut down to the very 
lowest limit and all construction force discharged. In view 
of the fact that the portion of the road now constructed 
includes practically all the difficult and costly work, tbis 1s 
significant and very unfortunate for the enterprise. Of the 
360 miles, or thereabouts, which remain to complete the 
main line, about 20 miles are tolerably heavy work, 40 
miles are quite easy grading, and the remaining 300 miles 
are the lightest kind of surface work, the cost of which to 
sub-grade is only a few hundred dollars per mile. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of March 15: 

Six hundred laborers are at work on the Central Table- 
land Railway between here (city of Mexico) and Tlalpam. 

The Interoceanic Railway, Morelos Division, will soon 
resume work on its branch to Cuernavaca and promises to 
bave it finished within six months. The branch is now built 
as far as Yautepec. The company expects to have its line 
to Avapulco finished in two years. 

The concession of Gen. Carbé’s for a railway from the 

ort of Mazatlan to a junction with the Mexican Central's 
Pacific line at Tepic is one of the best subsidized lines in 
Mexico, having been granted $7,000 a kilometer from the 
federal government, $2,000 a kilometer from the munici- 
pality of Mazatlan to the first point in the district of Tepec, 
$2,000 from the state of Sinaloa for every kilometer con- 
structed within the state, and $1,000 a kilometer from the 
city of Rosario for every kilometer between that point and 
the boundary of the state. 


Mille Lacs & St. Paul.—It is proposed to build a rail- 
road from Brainerd, Minn., by way of Mille Lacs and 
Princeton to St. Paul, a distance of 110 miles. Several 
meetings have been had at the towns along the proposed 
line, and a considerable amount bas been subscribed to the 
stock. It will run through a very good country which is 
now without a railroad. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The contract has been let 
for an extension of the Pacific Division of this road from 
Morton, Minn., northwest 80 miles. The line will be between 
the Hastings & Dakota Division of the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Winona & St. Peter Division of the North- 
western road. This extension will be carried through into 
Dakota. 

Mississippi Railroad Commission.—In Jackson, 
Miss, April 1, counsel for the Lilinois Central Co. filed 
a bill in the United States Circuit Court asking for an in- 
junction to restrain the lately appointed Railroad Commis 
sioners from interfering in any manner with the operation 
of the road. A similar bill isin preparation by the Mobile 
& Ohio Co., and the sameaction will be taken by the Missis- 
sippi & Tennessee, and the Natchez, Jackson & Columbus 
companies 

New Castle Northern.—Mr. J. P. Simpson, contractor 
for the construction of this road, bas begun suit in the 
United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh to enforce bis 
contract, and asks for the appointment of a receiver for the 
company. It will be remembered that at the annual ineet- 
ing last January there was a split, and two boards of direc- 
tors were chosen, each of which claimed to be the legal 
board. Several suits have been begun by both parties, and 
Mr. Simpson nuw brings suit in order to determiue his 
standing as contractor. 

On March 29 the court granted the application and 
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appointed Mr. D. W. C. Carroll, 
the property of the company. 

New Mexico Central & Northern.—For some time 
past Mr. W. G. Corbin, claiming to be President and Gene- 
ral Manager of this company, has been in the East endeavor- 
ing to make contracts for a large amount of material and 
rolling stock for his road, which he said was to run from 
Pueblo, Co)., through New Mexico and Texas, as an exten- 
sion of the Denver & New Orleans road. Mr. Corbin seems 
to have established his headquarters in Buffalo, where 
he made an agreement witn Mr. D. C. Blackman, 
General Agent of the Union Pacific in that city, to 
take a position as General Superintendent of the new 
road. He also made agreements with a number of 
persons to take subordinate positions on the road. Buf- 
falo railroad men, however, consider Mr. Corbiu’s actions 
as extremely suspicious, as he gave references in that 
city to several well-known banking houses in New York 
and upon inquiry those houses knew notbingof him. He 
also endeavored to exchange annual passes over bis projected 
road for passes over other lines which are in a little more 
active operation, and in many cases is said to have secured 
small loans from parties whom he appointed to positions on 
his road. Railroad men who have written to New Mexico 
have also received information that nothing whatever has 
been done on the road, and the lease of the Denver & New 
Orleans, which Mr. Corbin said had been concluded, existed 
entirely in bis own imagination. Some of the contracts 
which he offered to make for locomotives and rails have 
been respectfully declined by manufacturers. 


New York & New England.—The Receiver makes 
the following statement for the month of January: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

pe eee . 246,765 $245.681 $1.084 0.4 

TEPORMOS.... ce ccecs os Meee 274,787 D. 49,646 18.1 
Net or deficit........ N. $21,624 D. $29,106 _.............. 
Per cent. of exps........ 91.2 111.8 D. 20.6 


The vet gain for the month was $50,730 as compared with 
last vear. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—In the suit of 
Robert H. Moore and others, against this company and the 
North River Construction Co. for a large amount claimed 
for the materials in labor furnished in constructing the road, 
argument was heard in Utica this week in the United States 
Circuit Court on the question of remanding the question to 
the state court and on a motion made by the West Shore 
Co. to dissolve the injunction granted, and to prevent any 
transfer of its property. The Court took the case under con- 
sideration. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—The report that ar- 
rangements have been made for a lease of this road to the 
Concord Railroad Co. is officially contradicted. The question 
of a lease or operating agreement was discussed some time 
ago, but no conclusion was reached, and the subject has been 
dropped and has not since been brought up. 


North Carolina Lumber Roads.—In the list of these 
roads which we published recently, tuken from the Raleigh 
News and Observer, mention was made of a road running 
from Sans Souci in Bertie County, of which information was 
desired. This information has now been received and is to the 
effect that the road was taken up some time ago, but the 
material was used in building another lumbering road 
owned by the firm of Greenleaf, Johnson & Sons, as follows: 

Chowan & Cashie—This new road extends from a point 
op the Cashie River in Bertie County, which has been named 
Howard, northward 8 miles into Hertford County. It is of 
8 ft.6 in. gauge, and is used for hauling lumber. The owners 
have a charter for the extension of the line to Winton, N. C. 
Mr. Howard Johnson, of Berkeley, acts as Manager of the 
road. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Iu tbe United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago, March 29, a final order was entered dis- 
charging the Receiver and turning the road over to the 
company. As heretofore noted, the Receiver’s assets are 
sufficient to meet his debts, and the company gives security 
for payment of certain intervening claims which are still to 
be passed upon by the Court. 

The company gives notice that all overdue coupons will 
shortly be paid, with interest from the date of their matur- 
ity. 

The Receiver’s statement for February is as follows: 





Cn eR ND ae ped satelite! ake) wacvsnle.o ce wees $48,341 
TROUREEE TROUT BOTIIOR i ncicsic. cannes. saa. coetinae's aos 350,617 
AREER RR RIE IE eR Ne $398,958 
PURINE rs CU cali eatccce sk Lentweacnaksesevas wnatin 422,089 
OE Nr Soe ye e e r $76,869 


The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $28,528 for 
the month. 


Ohio River.—The damage done to this new road by the 
floods in the Ohio has been in great part repaired. Most of 
the track is laid, and work is being pushed at all points 
where it is not completed. The line along the river at Park- 
ersburgh is now being put in order and the company hopes 
to have the road ready by June 1 next. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Reports come 
from Oregon that the Central Pacific Railroad Co. has 
secured a controlling interest in the steck of this company. 
It is probably the case that a considerable amount of the 
stock has been bougat in the Central Pacific interest but 
further confirmation of these reports is needed. 


Pacific Railroads and the Government.—A_ dis- 
patch from Washington, April 1. says: ‘‘The Commissioner 
of Railroads has prepared an estimate for the use of the 
Senate and House committees dealing with the proposed 
funding of the subsidy bonds of the Central and Union 
Pacific railroads. It shows approximately the amounts 
which would be payable under the Edmunds bill, and has 
also a calculation which shows approximately the dif- 
ference in the amounts which would be realized to 
the government at the maturity of the bonus under the 
Thurman bill and under the proposed funding bill. Taking 
the Central Pacific Mr. Armstrong fixes its total debt at the 
maturity of the subsidy bonds, say Oct. 1, 1898, at $68,- 
670,786. The interest on the whole subsidy debt to ma- 


turity being already charged, the new principal 
should bear interest on only so much as ma- 
tures after the date of maturity of the subsidy 


bonds. The Edmunds bill proposes that the whole 
ascertained debt shall be divided into 120 semi-annual pay- 
ments, of which 28 would mature up to Oct. 1, 1898, leaving 
the amount to bear interest $52,647,603. Add to this inte- 
rest at 8 per cent. per annum on the payments maturing to 
Oct. 1, 1944, when the last payment becomes due, 
$36,704,535, and then the non-interest-oearing part of the 
new principal, $16,023,183, it makes the total new debt, 
principal and interest, under the Edmunds bill, $105,375,322. 
As the bonds of redemption are to be ofjequal value, by 
dividing $105,375,322 into 120 — parts Mr. Arm- 
strong finds the value of eac new semi-annual 
bond to be $878,127, or $1,756,255 per annum. 
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Under the Thurman act the balance due at maturity is 
stated at $53,491,515. A comparison of credits from Oct. 
1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1898, shows a balance in favor of the Ed- 
munds bill of $9,408,303. In stating the account of the 
Union Pacitic Mr. Armstrong finds difficulty by reason of 
litigation still pending. But giving the company credit for 
allamounts actually reimbursed to the government and 
omitting all disputed accounts he figures with the following 
result: Under the Edmunds bill the Union Pacific 


debt, principal and _ interest, wili be $119,710,- 
372. Dividing this into 12C equal parts. the 
value of each new semi - annual bond is 


found to be $997,586. or $1,995,172 per annum. Under 
the Thurman act (including repayments by Kansas Pacific 
under the act of 1864), the total debt and interest at ma- 
turity of the Union Pacificis $93,910,623. Balance due at 
maturity $57,544,181. A comparison of credits from Oct. 
1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1898. shows a balance in favor of the 
Edmunds plan of $7,463,977. The House Committee will 
consider these figures to-morrow, in connection with the 
report of the sub-committee, which recommend an increase 
of the payments now required under the Thurman act, and 
is not in favor of an extension of time.” 


Palisades.—This is a suburban road projected to run 
from the New York, West Shore & Buffalo depot at Wee- 
hawken, through Fort Lee and Englewood to Alpine, 13 
miles. The estimated cost of the road, exclusive of equip- 
ment, is $275,000. Stock tothe amount of $100,000 cash 
has now been subscribed, and about four-fifths of the right 
of way is secured. The contractor states that he expects to 
begin work in a short time and complete the road-bed this 
summer. The road is to be standard gauge, 56-lb. rails, maxi- 
mum erade 126 ft. to the mile. A contract has been made 
with the West Shore for terminal facilities at Weehawken, 
and it is also expected to make use of the Weehawken Branch, 
purchased by the West Shore Co. from the Erie, by which 
access will be had to the Erie and Pennsylvauia ferries. 
The distance from Englewood to the West-Shore ferry house 
is 8 miles, whereas the distance from Englewood to the 
Erie’s ferry by the Erie’s line is 13 miles. The contractor is 
Mr. Geo. F. Seward, No. 171 Broadway, New York. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement for February 
shows for that month, as compared with February, 1883, on 
all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

A decrease in gross earnings Of..............05 eeees eee $285,482 
A decrease in expenses of 73,367 


Net decrease $212,1 15 
For tbe two months ending Feb. 29, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year, the same lines show : 


A decrease in gross earnings Of...............-+.005 . $640,605 
A decrease in expenses of 123,569 


RM 52.1.5 55st Secchan abe a akan cbanmaeeaiss $517,037 


Carrying out these differences we have the following 
statement : 

















February: 1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c 
Earnings........ $3.426.713 $3,712.195 $285,482 7.7 
Expenses........ 2,302,154 2,375,521 73,367 3.1 

Net earnings.. $1,124,559 $1,336 674 $212,115 15.9 

Two months; 

Earpings........ $7,000,946 $7.641 552 $640,606 8.4 
Expenses....... 4,710,251 4,833,820 123,569 2.5 
Net earnings.. $2,290,695 $2,807,732 $517,037 18.4 


All lines west of Pittsburgh for the two months of 1884 
show a deficiency on all liabilities of $256,607, being a de- 
crease of $379,881 as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. 

A sbort section of the new Schuylkill Valley Branch has 
been opened for business. It extends from the main line at 
Fifty-second street in West Philadelphia northward, cross- 
ing tbe Schuylkill River at Manayunk to Bala, at which 
point trains will stop for the present. The distance from 
Fifty-second street to Bala is 1% miles, and from the 
Broad street station 544 miles. The track is laid for 
about three miles from Fifty-second street, and construc- 
tion trains are at work on this section. Track-laying is also 
in progress at several other points. 

Work has been begun on the branch running from this 
company’s north and west branch road at Nanticoke, Pa.. 
to Morgantown, five miles. At Morgantown a new coal 
town is being built by the Susquehanna Coal Co., and coal 
will be shipped from that point at an early date. 

The company has been having a number of surveys made, 
and it is said that it will build a cut-off or loop line leaving 
the main line near Waverly, N. J., and running through 
the central part of Elizabeth, crossing the New Jersey Cen- 
tral on a bridge near the Spring street station, thence 
running to the westward of the Long Branch read to the 
main line near Rahway. The object of this cut-off, if it is 
really to be built, is to avoid the Central Railroad grade 
crossing at Elizabeth, and for use as a loop line over which 
freight and through trains can be sent, leaving the old line 
for use by local trains. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—In 1880 the New Jersey 
Central Co. leased the Summit Hill Railroad, better known 
as the Switch Back, extending from Mauch Chunk, Pa., to 
Summit Hill, to Theodore L. and Henry J. Mumford for 
four years with the privilege of renewing for an additional 
five years. Recently the lessees notified the Philadelpbia & 
Reading Co., as lessee of the Central, that they desired 
to renew, but were informed that the renewal of the lease 
would not be allowed. ‘They have now filed a bill in equity 
against the railroad company to declare the lease binding 
and to enjoin any interference with their possession. They 
claim to have expended a large sum of money in improve- 
ments on the road, which is used chiefly for pleasure travel 
in the summer. This Switch Back road was originally used 
to carry coal over the mountain to Mauch Chunk, but its 
use for that purpose was superseded by the purchase of the 
Nesquehoning Valley Tunnel. 

This company’s statement for February and the three 
months of its fiscal year from Dec 1 to Feb. 29 gives the 
earnings of its railroad lines as follows, the New Jersey Cen- 
tral being included this year, but not last: 





se 1884. —— -—- ——-, 1883. 
February: Reading. Central. Total. Reading. 
Earnings...... $1,236,940 $765,402 $2,002,342 $1,453.862 
Expenses...... 889,450 474,267 1,363,717 827,766 
Net earrings. $347,490 $291,135 $638,625 $626,096 
Three months: 
Earnings...... $4.298,491 $2,197,294 $6,495,785 $4,858.009 
Expenses,.. .. 2,754,763 1,457,707 4,212,470 2.717.962 
Net carnings $1,543,728 $739,587 $2,283,315 $2,140,047 


This shows for the Reading lines proper for the three 
months a decrease of $559.518, or 11.5 per cent. in gross 
earnings ; an increase of $36,801, or 1.4 per cent., in ex- 
penses, and a decrease of $596,319, or 27.8 per cent., in net 
earnings. 

Tbe Central rental was $471,817 for February, and 
$1,426,140 for the three months, showing a deficit of $180,- 
682 for February, and $686,553 for the three months on that 
line. 
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The statement for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Tron Co. is as follows : 


-——February.-— —Three months.— 
1883 


1884. " 1884. 1883. 
Earnings.......... $956,779 $923.319 $3,046.254 $2,944,367 
Expenses..... ... 1,047,556 919,334 3,334,808  2.945,673 


Net or deficit.. .D. $90,777 N. $3,985 D. $288,554 D. 

This shows for the two months an increase of $101.887 or 
3.4 per cent., in gross receipts: an increase of $389,135 or 
13.2 per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $287,248 in 
the deficit. 

For both companies together the statement is as follows, 
including the Central lines this year: 
February.—-— 











—--Three months.——, 
1884. 1883. 1884 


Farnings.......... $2,959,121 $2.377,181 $9,542,039 $7.802,37 
Expenses......... 2,411,273 1,747,100 7,547,278 5,663,635 
Net earnings... $547,848 $630,08L $1,994,761 $2,1338,74T 


The general result for the three months was thus an in- 
crease of $1,739,663, or 22.3 per cent.,in gross earnings; 
an increase of $1,883.643, or 33.2 per cent., in expenses, 
and a decrease of $143,980, or 6 7 per cent., in net earnings. 
The expenses above do not include anything for interest or 
rentals. If the New Jersey Central rental for the three 
mouths be deducted, the amount remaining is $568.621, 
which is less than the net earnings of 1883 by $1,570,120, 
or 73.4 per cent. 

The falling off is chiefly due to the reduction in coal ship- 
ments by short time working this year, but there was also 
some loss on travel and general freight business. The coal 
reduction affects the Central as well as the Reading lines. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—Surveys 
have been completed for a branch from this road at a point 
near Aberdeen, Md, running through Harferd County to 
Delta. The object of the branch is to reach the slate quar- 
ries at Delta and also a considerable tract of country from 
which quantities of fruit are shipped in the summer time. 


San Francisco & New Almaden.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from New Almaden, 
Cal., to some point on the navigable waters of San Francisco 
Bay, and also to operate a steamboat line from the terminus 
to San Francisco. The office is in San Jose, Cal. Its capi- 
tal stock is $500,000. The road will be about 35 miles 
long. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Leuis.—Mr. John Felt 
Osgood has resigned his position as chairman of the bond- 
holders’ committee and will withdraw from active connec- 
tion with that committee. Mr. Osgood undertook the diffi- 
cult task of saving this property as a uvit and!by hard work 
he had nearly completed a plan for the reorganization of a 
company in such a way that the road could be beld together. 
These plans had progressed so far that proxies would soon 
have been asked ordering the committee to foreclose the 
mortgages and organize a new company. Objections were 
raised to the plan by parties holding large interests in the 
securities of the different divisions, and Mr. Osgood, it is 
said, finding it impossible to secure harmony by any admis- 
sible concessions and objecting to act otherwise in the inter 
est of all the bondholders, tendered bis resignation and 
turned over all the pupersin his possession to the committze. 

The bondholders’ committee has completed a report on the 
present condition of the road. Itis based upon the recent 
examination of the line by a sub-committee and by two en- 
gineers employed by them. The report divides the system 
into two sections, the western from Toledo to St Louis, and 
the southern comprising all the divisions and branches on 
the line south of Delphos, O. The condition of both divi- 
sions in the matter of rails, road-bed and ties, is so bad as 
to make the running of trains irregular, and until recently 
most of the business transacted has been handled at a loss. 
The sub committee says that it is doubtful whether there 
has ever been a month since any portion of the road was 
completed when anything above the ordi.ary expenses was 
earned. Theroad had really never been finished and its 
earnings have been so scanty that no renewals or improve- 
ments have been possible. The committee think that it is 
scarcely possible to pay for the successful operation of the 
road under a receiver while the road is in its present condi- 
tion and they also think that the narrow gauge has been a 
great drawback toits success. They recommend that all 
future efforts should be in the direction of the change of the 
road to standard gauge from Toledo to St. Louis, which will 
enable the road to accept business at the numerous crossing 
points, and to compete and pool with others upon a fair 
basis at the termina! points. The experts present two re- 
ports: one of them, Mr. Latcha, estimates that the cost of 
bringing the road up to proper condition from Toledo to St. 
Louis on its present gauge will be $2,407.000, and for 
putting it in good condition and chavging to stand- 
ard gauge $3,582,000. Mr. Caten, the other expert, 
makes a somewhat more moderate estimate, putting 
the bringing of the road into proper’ condition 
as a narrow gauge at $1.518,800, and for alteration 
to standard gauge at $2.886,600. To either estimate is to 
be added $2,163.000 for terminal accommodations and 
equipment, the latter being put at 80 engines, 35 passenger 
cars and 3000 freight cars. It is estimated that the South- 
ern Division can be madea standard gauve and put into 
good condition for about $800,000, provided arrangements 
can be made with the equipment bondholders who own all 
the rolling stock on this division. 

The Receiver’s statement for February shows total re- 
ceipts of $127,768 (including a balance of #33.309 from the 
previous month) and disbursements of $102,779, leaving a 
balance of $24,989 on hand. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Track on this 
road is now laid to Bayou Danchitte, La., just north of 
Lake Bisteneau, 24 miles westward from the late terminus 
at Arcadia and 1~8 miles from the Mississippi River. The 
grading is now all completed to Shreveport, 23 miles from 
tbe present terminus, and the track laying will be com- 
pleted in a short time, unless delayed by high water. 


West Jersey.—Thbis company makes the following state- 
ment for February and the two months ending Feb. 29: 








—--February.— . -—Two months.—— 

1884. 1883. 1884. 18x 
i $67,186 $62,056 $136,456 $123,875 
Expenses.... ......... 41,480 42,051 85,880 82,98 
Net earnings........ $25,706 $20.005 $50,606 $41,577 
Per cent. of exps..... 61.9 67.8 62.9 66.4 


For the two months this shows an increase of $12,611, or 
10.2 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $3,582, or 
4.4 per cent. , in expenses, and a resulting gain in net earn- 
ings of $9,029, or 21.8 per cent. 


West Virginia & Pennsylvania.—lIt is said that the 
directors of this projected railroad in West Virginia bave 
made arrangements by which they will receive assistance 
from the Pennsylvania Railrod Co. in building the road. It 
will be made an extension of the Pennsylvania’s Southwest 
Pennsylvania branch.  Itis to run from the Pennsylvania 
line southward to Clarksburg, W. Va., on the Baltimore & 
Ohio road. 





